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BIOLOGICAL AND DAIRY BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION AT GENEVA 


Geneva, N. Y. The intensely practical nature of horticulture and dairying is the dominating feature. Here are 
the records of local and distant experiments, the museums showing models of fruits, vegetables etc., the apparatus 
used in dairying. It is the executive center of the two branches of farming. Since these two are intimately associated with 
the various biological sciences all are drawn together under one roof to save time and effort on the part of the workers. 


¢ ie of the most important departments of farming are seemingly brought into relation in this handsome building, at 
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s The Largest Manufacturers of 

. Telephonic Apparatus in the World 

: Sometime you will want to use your telephone in an emergency 

a involving property or health or perhaps life, It may be to talk with the 

Y next house or the next town or city or perhaps with some one half-way ; 

s across the continent: A “fair weather” telephone is onlya plaything. Buy §& 

‘ good material and build good lines, Then you will have an outfit which § 

2 will stand by you when you need it. We make and sell the kind in daily § 
b use over short distances and also half-way across the continent. * 

} Write Us For Prices and Information 


COMPANY 4 


‘A Manufacturers and Suppliers of all Apparatus and Equipment used y 
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KEROSENE ENGINES 


15, 18, 20 Horse Power. 


Great Saving of Cost in 
Gasolene Engines— Adapted for ever 


f 3, 5,7, 9, 10,13 
Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th and Meagher Streets; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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We have frequently called atten- 
tion to the general missionary work 
being done by the experts of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. These men do not care for 
fads and fancies, but are practical, 
hard working, every-day farmers whe 
are getting in close touch with con- 
ditions all over the country. In a 
recent interview in our office, Dr W. 
J. Spillman, agriculturist of the de- 
partment, said he was more than 
pleased at the spirit in which he and 
his associates were being received aX 
over the country. A significant thing 
to us is the fact that among the most 
successful and best farmers all over 
the country we find the names of 
those who are asking for help and 
suggestions from these experts. It 
seems that these men who are mak- 
ing their livelihood out of soil, real- 
ize and appreciate as never before 
the value of this scientific, technical, 
yet practical work.. In every division 
the department of agriculture is 
reaching out and doing work along 
better and broader lines. Such work 
cannot but help build up a more 
staple agriculture in this country 
than has heretofore been known. No 
man can predict what the future has 
in store for us. The farms reflect 
more each year the firm and substan- 
tial character and type of our best 
American citizens. 





One of our oldest and most devoted 
readers, J. W. Smith of Hardin coun- 
ty, Ky, writes: “For 25 years I have 
been reading the Old Reliable Ameri- 
can Agriculturist regularly. Finally 
old age and feeble health have over- 
taken me and I have been forced to 
sell my farm and retire from my 
much loved occupation and pass the 
remainder of my days in complete 
rest in a village. As the best of 
friends must part, I am relictantly 
compelled to ask you to relieve me 
from the pleasant duties of represent- 
ing you in Hardin county. I assure 
you that I have learned a great deal 
from American Agriculturist and shall 
cherish the memory of our associa- 
tion as long as I live.” 





While at the recent New York state 
fair J. S. Moss of Oswego county, N 
Y ecciled at our office to pay his re- 
spects. He has been a constant read- 
er of the Old Reliable for over 40 
years. This is a good record. Sum- 
mit View truck farm has been devel- 
oped along successful commercial 
lines from the items given in the 
American Agriculturist. We will have 





more to say about this successful 
farmer in the near future. 
The dairy expert of the United 


States department of agriculture, Dr 
Ellis M. Santee, who is doing such 
splendid work throughout the coun- 
try in the scoring of private dairies, 
called at our office recently. Dr San- 
tee’s name is familiar to our readers, 
as his articles have been printed 


|} from time to time, giving the resuits 





of his own practical experiences and 
work on his farm near Cortland, N 
Y. Our readers are also familiar with 
his work using the muslin curtain for 
ventilation in the dairy barns. AN 
this is insignificant compared with 
the splendid work that he is now do- 
ing as a missionary for the better- 
ment of agriculture. He has sacri- 
ficed a large, private practice and his 
own personal interest that he may 
better instill into the minds of the 
American farmer something that will 
make it possible to produce a clean- 
er and better milk. We cannot speak 
too highly of the character of the 
work that is being done aleng these 
lines by the United States department 
of agriculture. Our readers will be 
kept informed of the progress that is 
being made, and a series of articles 
by this practical expert is now being 
prepared. 
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ORCHARD PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
PROF U. P. HEDRICK, N ¥ EXPERIMENT STATION 

I have ten acres of apple trees set 28 years. 
The last 15 years the orchard has been in sod 
and pastured with sheep and hogs. No fer- 
tilizers of any kind have been used. I am 
thinking of plowing and cultivating half of 
it and using commercial fertilizer on the 
other half. Advise me what time to plow 
and when to apply the fertilizer. Give the 
analysis and what quantity to use to a tree. 
[Byron Rogers, New York. 

In the treatment of this orchard I advise 
your correspondent to break the sod in early 
spring, plowing as shallow as possible to 
avoid cutting roots, though it matters but lit- 
tle if some roots be broken at this season of 
the year. As soon as plowing is finished be- 
gin and keep up thorough cultivation until 
August 1. In cultivating the last time sow 
a cover crop of oats, barley, or one of the 
clovers. Continue this treatment year in and 
year out, though in the average orchard 
clover should not be used as a cover crop 
oftener than onee in three years. 

I cannot tell what fertilizer to use in this 
orchard. Hardly any two orchards should 
have the same kinds of. plant food or the 
same quantities. Each orchardist must there- 
fore determine for himself the needs of his 
trees. The @¢ollowing is a plan whereby any 
one may determine, in some measure, at least, 
what fertilizers his orchard needs. The plan 
should be worked out, trees selected and fer- 
tilizers made ready for application during the 
winter season when regular work is not press- — 
ing. The test includes six plats (seven, if 
thought best to include lime) each of at least 
five uniform bearing trees. 

On plat 1, use about 400 pounds per tree 
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of weill-rotted stable manure; on plat 2, about 
13 pounds per tree of 14% acid phosphate or 
its equivalent; on plat 3, about 8 pounds 
per tree of 50% muriate of potash; on plat 4, 
combine fertilizers as given for plats 2 and 
3; on plat 5, a complete fertilizer, made up, 
for example, of stable manure as on plat 1, 
with phosphate and potash as in plat 4, or 
use in place of the manure 13 pounds dried 
blood and 3 2-3 pounds nitrate of soda per 
tree. On plat 6, if lime is to be tested, re- 
peat plat 5, adding 25 pounds per tree of good 
stone lime. Plat 7 (or 6, if lime is not con- 
sidered) leave as a check. The fruit from 
these trees should be carefully weighed or 
measured, including culls and windfalls. Make 
all applications in the spring as soon as pos- 
sible after the orchard has had its: first cul- 
tivation and cultivate in rather deeply. The 
experiment should continue for several years. 


Wethers of the Best Quality at 12 to 18 
months old are in demand. Our best hotels 
and club houses in the large cities are pay- 
ing very high prices for sheep of this kind. 
One,farmer in our state has made a specialty 
of raising and feeding pure-bred mutton sheep 
for our city markets for some years past, and 
the prices are always very satisfactory, in 
some instances. single sheep selling as high 
as from $30 to $40 each at one and a half 
years of age. Of course such prices as this 
are never quoted in market reports, as there 
are not enough sheep 6f that kind produced 
to establish a market price, but the fact is 
that such sheep are being gold for such prices 
every week in the year.—[F. D. Ward, Gene- 
see County, N Y. 


Number 17 


LIGHTNING RODS FOR FARM BUILDINGS 


I want information about the valve of 
lightning rods as a protection to farm build- 
ings. If put up according to scientific prin- 
ciples, will they do what is expected of them? 
Who is the latest authority on the subject? 
How should they be put up and grounded? 
What would be a fair price per foot for a 
good rod? Answer through the old reliable, 
which is a weekly visitor to my home.—T[A. 
J. Frazer, Garrett County, Md. : 

[This timely query is answered by H. E. 
Cook of Lewis county, N Y, who is writing 
our new book on Farm Outbuildings. We 
instructed Mr Cook to get the latest infor- 
mation about lightning rods and their use for 
a chapter on this subject. His reply to Mr 
Frazer’s queries follows.——-Editor. ] 

There is much accurate knowledge now on 
record concerning the for the 
protection of buildings against lightning, but 
it is not generally diffused. About 40 years 
ago the lightning rod agent was: abroad do- 
ing a sort of “lightning business.’’ The total 
aggregate of business increased from $182,750 
in 1860 to $1,374,631 in 1870, receding in the 
next decade to $801,192, while in 1890 it had 
fallen to $483,296. 
was no value to 
building, but on 
methods in practice. 

We are now just coming to a scientific un- 
derstanding of the effect and use of lightning 
rods, with the result, that when properly put 
up, reasonable protection is guaranteed. It 
is-a well known fact that farm barns are the 
targets for lightning damage; country houses 
less frequently, and city buildings seldom. 


use of rods 


This was not because there 
the rodding of a 
acount swindling 


proper 


of the 


Barns are rarely constructed with any iron 
framework or piping of any Homes 
in the country often do have some metal in 


sort. 














PURE-BRED SHEEP ON ALFALFA PASTURE AT A PROGRESSIVE WESTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Alfalfa is the best early spring pasture that has ever been utilized at the Iowa state college farm for sheep. 


The accompanying 


illustration shows a splendid, thrifty looking flock of Shropshires, Southdowns and Merinos at work on the first growth. The policy practiced 


at the college fs to take the sheep off early enough to permit two mowings to be made from the field after their removal. 


Because of the 


high protein content, it being 60% richer in the digestible form of this constituent than clover, alfalfa is the preferable of these two as a 


green food. 


The samie care against bloat that must be guarded in the use of clover is here exercised also. 
tion, largely in an experimental way, as far north and east as New York and New England. 


Affalfa is attracting much atten- 
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their make-up, but the city buildings are filled 
with metal of all sorts which serve as con- 
ductors. 

Copper first and galvanized irca as a sec- 
ond, put up in a form presenting the greatest 
surface to the atmosphere, is a goud cenduc- 
tor. These points should run at least 4 
feet above the high points of a building and 
not more than 50 feet apart. These points 
should be connected by passing rods of the 
same form and material along the ridge of 
the building. ‘ 

Care should be exercised in making as few 
angles as possible. When necessary to make 
a turn, do so with a curvature instead of a 
sharp bend. These rods should terminate in 
wet soil even though carried under ground 
a considerable distance. Prof Lodge, an 
English authority, advises two soil connec- 
tions. One near the surface when the sur- 
face soil is moist and the other to act when 
necessary. 

An American authority, Prof Franklin of 
Lehigh university, says: “A given weight of 
metal is much more effective as a rapid car- 
rier when in the form of a ribbon or hollow 
tube than in a solid red. Given a good ground 
connection, when directness of path to ground 
from the region which is to be protected is 
so important that the matter of insulating 
the rod from the building either by air spaces 
or by glass, is of no importance whatever in 
comparison. If the path is direct no insula- 
tion is necessary and if roundabout, effective 
insulation is not practically feasable.’’ 

In a private letter in answer to questions 
which the writer submitted, Prof Franklin 
says: “The use of platinum points is entirely 
unnecessary, and their expense should be 
avoided. Their use grew out of a laboratory 
experiment in which a very small quantity 
of electric charge is involved. Under the con- 
ditions met with in practice, when a serious 
lightning stroke is taken care of by a rod, the 
point is absolutely useless. Any kind of an 
end, however rusty and however blunted, is 
as good as any other kind, however bright 
and sharp, provided, only the end of the rod 
is at a sufficient elevation above the build- 
ing that the rod forms an approximately 
straight path to the earth and is. well 
grounded.” 

The result of much study and inquiry has 
led me to a belief that we shall soon, vith 
either copper tape about 1 inch wide,-or with 
galvanized iron in some form as pipes or tapes, 
insulated or not, cover our buildings, not 
paying a price of $30 to $50 a running foot, 
up to a total cost of $100 to $300, but will 
get protection at less than $10 a foot and do 
the work ourselves. An abundance of data 
is at hand to show that a metal roof, properly 
connected with moist earth, is also a reason- 
ably safe lightning control. 





EXPERIENCES WITH THE CORN CROP 


MARSHALL H. WEINBRENER, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 


As you are not offering any prizes this year 
to grain growers, I cannot make a detailed 
report, but I am willing to impart some sur- 
prising results secured during the past grow- 
ing season for the benefit of the readers of the 
old reliable. From three acres I cut and 
secured an abundant crop of Bromus secelinus 
for hay, about the middle of last June, and 
having the land plowed by July 1, it was 
planted to corn. 

My conception of the possibilities of Leam- 
ing corn under favorable conditions in this 
latitude has undergone a decided change. 
Prof Shaw's criticism of the distance my corn 
was planted apart in the rows was correct 


FARM AND BARN 


for last year, but never would have done for 
this year. Some that was thinned will aver- 
age about 1 foot apart in the rows this year, 
and compared with my matured corn of last 
year, some of it presents a tropical luxuriance 
which simply amazes me, with stalks larger 
than desirable, but containing ears quite as 
good or better than any I had last year. 

By reference to my supplementary report 
in grain growers’ contest for last year, these 
paragraphs occur: “And we propose next 
year to sum up the store of experiences gained 
and find which is the most advantageous and 
profitable manner of growing and handling a 
crop of corn with the least amount of ex- 
pense of time and labor conformable to com- 
mercial requirements. And if we are suc- 
cessful in practically demonstrating what we 
have so earnestly sought, we will rest satis- 
field and will give to others a chance to 
amplify and carry forward any good work 
which singre handed and alone we have 
wrought. 

“For 30 years with great patience and 
assiduity we have endeavored to get at the 
underlying principles of growing corn suc- 
cessfully, and not with any bumper crops in 
mind with costly fertilizers out of all propor- 
tion to results secured, but in such a man- 
ner that the average farmer could largely 
increase the aggregate of his crop at a mini- 
mum expense.”’ 

The details of this year’s crop will be print- 
ed soon in these columns. Watch for them. 


PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF SOILS 

From advanced proofs of Prof C. W. Burk- 
ett’s book Soils just published by Orange Judd 
company of New York. Postpaid $1.—[Edi- 
tor. 

While physical analysis of soils recognizes 
but eight divisions, classified from the size 
of soil grains, the direct application to the 
field will show a great many more factors, 


* since other considerations are in effect here, 


as the humus content, the arrangement of 
soil grains, the lay of the land, the ancestry 
of the soil, and the climatic help or hurt. 

The force of this is shown where humus is 
added to a soil. You find two soils alike in 
every way. Add humus to one—the texture 
is changed, the water-holding capacity is in- 
creased, the productivity is: made greater. 
You have not changed the size of the soil 
grains, the basal principle of type remains the 
same. 

Another example: Take two sand soils, of 
the same basal type precisely, the components 
in both instances being the same. One is lo- 
cated in a section where the rainfall is abun- 
dant and where it is frequent. The other soil 
in a section where just the opposite extremes 
exist. It follows, without discussion, that 
other conditions being present—food, 
warmth, seed, and culture—the moist soil 
will generally produce a satisfactory crop and 
the dry soil an unremunerative ¢rop. 

We receive assistance when we know soil 
types, for we have a helpful guide here at 
hand. But we have no positive rule to follow 
in the selection of crops we shall grow. With 
more study, with more investigation, we may 
in future years predict with greater safety 
the behavior of soil under cultivaticn and 
when given certain crops that seem to fancy 
these special types best. 

Bear these things in mind: 1, That sand 
areas, when properly re-enforced with humus, 
water, and plant food, are peculiarly adapted 
to all kinds of truck crops; 2, That early 
truck crops are more safely produced when 
a maximum of sand and a minimum quantity 
of clay prevail; 3, That general or late truck 
crops are most safely produced when the sand 
#vne carries the minimum of the coarser and 
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the maximum of the finer sand grades; 4, 
That fruit growing calls for considerable clay 
as a part of the sand type; 5, That the best 
corn crops are produced where neither sand 
nor clay predominates—the silt materials 
producing the best results; 6, That the gen- 
eral grain crops are best suited when fur- 
nished a silt type of soil; 7, That wheat is 
most at home in soils where fine silt and clay 
predominate; 8, That grass fancies most 
those soils that carry a h’gh percentage of 
clay; 9, That potatoes prefer a sand type 
where medium sand prevails, where silt is 
present in a medium quantity; and where 
clay is present only in moderate quantities; 
10, That with these special types must be 
included good tillage, humus, air, moisture, 
and plant food. 


USE OF ASHES ON TPE FARM 
L. R. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 


Ever since my first farming-days I have had 
a lively appreciation of the value of ashes on 
the fruit farm. Having once realized their 
value as a fertilizer, it has become my habit 
to see that none of it goes to waste. There 
are really very few farmers who are not 
aware that ashes are a valuable fertilizer, that 
they contain a large amount of potash, one of 
the chief ingredients of a complete fertili- 
zer, and that they have a most beneficent ef- 
fect on every kind #f tree, shrub, plant or 
vegetable. The effect of potash on trees is 
to harden the fiber of the wood and to give 
the fruit a better flavor and a higher color. 
There is nearly always nitrogen enough in 


the soil to allow the tree sufficient growth 


and often too much, but the supply of potash 
is often deficient. 

The same general effects are apparent on 
small fruits of every description, including 
strawberries. Especially should ashes be ap- 
plied as the principal fertilizer to those va- 
rieties which are inclined to make foliage at 
the expense of fruit, as the Gandy and most 
of the rapid growing early sorts. 

In the east, ashes have a high commercial 
value and are largely imported from Canada 
and sold to farmers and fruit growers by the 
carload. In most places here in the west they 
are much cheaper. For example, a local lime 
kiln which burns wood, charges only 25-cents 
for a two-horse load. Their true value is not 
yet realized, for 25 cents is nearer their value 
per bushel than per load, but any such prices 
on ashes here would not be listened to. 

This lack of appreciation of their true value 
results in a great waste of this fertilizer. I 
know a large factory which shovels them into 
the river, although there are farmers close 
by. On most farms that I have visited there 
is little or no attention paid to the disposal of 
the ashes from the stoves, though during the 
period of a long and severe winter they 
amount to a large quantity. Old tin buckets 
make good receptacles for ashes, for of course 
they should never be put into wooden ones. I 
often find it convenient to accumulate several 
bushels before distributing them, and old 
lard cans or any kind of metal vessels will 
serve the purpose, or the ashes may be poured 
into a heap, provided they are protected from 
the rain. It isa very good plan, however, just 
as in the case of stable manure, to carry the 
ashes away as fast as made, and scatter them 
wherever wanted. Put them around rose 
bushes and flowering shrubs and under shade 
and fruit trees. Scatter them over the lawn, 
for they are a fine stimulant to the grass, and, 
unlike stable manure, they do not mar the 
appearance of the yard, as they leach away 
with the first rain. 

On many farms the ashes receive no atten- 
tion whatever, but are carelessly dumped: 




















about in piles in the back yard, in fence cor- 


ners, or even in gullies, the only object being \ 


to get them out of the way with the least 
trouble. Do not throw ashes on the manure 
pile, for the mixture of the two results in 
chemical action which sets free the nitrogen 
in the manure and it passes off in the air and 
is lost. Care must also be taken in applying 
ashes around trees and plants, to see that 
they are not hot. Often they are taken out 
of the stove along with many coals, and these 
earelessly poured around a tree or vine would 
kill it. A neighbor’s son set fire to a val- 
uable outbuilding by throwing a bucket of 
hot ashes against its side. It isa safe plan 
never to let the ashes come in contact. with 
the stem of a tree or plant. 





HANDLING BERKSHIRES IN THE FEED LOT 
*PERCY G. STONE 

To do the best in the feed lot, the Berk- 
shire must not be coniined to any diet or feed. 
He must have variety. Some owners place 
hogs on corn for several months, and if the 
hogs die, the owner thinks luck is against 
him. I think that it is fortunate that corn 
diet is now a thing of the past with all up- 
to-date breeders. 

I try to get the young pigs on separated milk 
and slops of the house as soon as possible. 
While a great many may talk against cooked 
feed, I have never regretted feeding it. It 
seems to keep the system in order and wards 
off constipation. , You can easily sprinkle it 
over corn. I have a 50-bushel cooker in which 
I cook the corn. I soak with ashes and water 
to assist in the process. It is lots of trouble 
to feed and if you feed too much, it lays in 
the troughs and freezes. 

I like to get pigs on alfalfa as soon as pos- 
sible. That is one of the main feeds I use 
in the hog business. I also like to get them 

*Paper read before last American Berk- 
shire’s congress. 
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on new corn, unless I am feeding old corn 
especially prepared so they can digest it. My 
first load sent to the last stock show continued 
on alfalfa until they were shipped. The sec- 
ond load were fed the same way, except they 
had no cooked corn, but did have pumpkins. 
My swine are salted and have charcoal. I dig 
a pit in the ground and fill it up with cobs 
and keep filling it up and cover it over. I 
let it stand. and today I have as good charcoal 
as anybody. 

I think tankage is a great addition to the 
list of feeds. In cold weather it is 
sary to have dry beds. I feed early at night 
and late in the morning, and feed regularly 
and not more than twice a day. I divide my 
brood sows. The little pigs are fed twice a 
day unless I slop them at noon. As a gen- 
eral rule, my lots are disinfected. We are 
apt to think we are free from disease, but 
the hog is liable to any disease that a human 
is, and diphtheria, pneumonia or something 
comes around and causes trouble. When there 
is any disease in the neighborhood, we have 
to be very careful to prevent contamination. 
A hog covered with lice-cannot dg good work 
in the feed lot. I have tried different kinds 
of remedies. At present I use the knapsack 


neces- 


“sprayer and spray them with crude oil. It 


does not take so much help, which these days 
is quite an item. If the pigs are thoroughly 
infested with lice, it is well to spray them 
two or three times, feud after that spray once 
in six weeks. Some dips are claimed to be 
as good as crude oil and at the same time 
are cheaper, but the oi] seems to do the work 
better than anything I have tried. If you 
have to spray with oil and a rain comes, you 
will have to do it over again. 


Fly Breeding has long been popular on 
many farms. The simplest methods are to 
leave manure and refuse vegetable, fruit and 
house waste undisturbed. The flies are not 
slow to seize the opportunity. 

















A MOST PROFITABLE CHERRY—THE EARLY RICHMOND 


The selection of varieties is a most important essential in cherry growing. 


strains are more susceptible to disease than others. 
considered by many an excellent cherry for home and local market. 
bears fruit of good size and is satisfactory in quality. 
its flesh is rather soft, this proving something of an objection to this excellent cherry. 


Certain 
The Early Richmond shown above, is 
It is quite productive, 
For shipping purposes, however, 
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SELECT SEED POTATOES IN THE FALL 


E. R. 
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O this time it has been a common 


practice in the eastern states, 
and to a certain extent in the 
west, among those who grow 


potatoes for family use, to plant 
only the small potatoes and culls 
that are left in the spring after the supply 
for the house has been picked out. This is, 
of course, the worst possible kind of selection, 
and always results in degeneration, or what 
is known as running out of the stock. Be- 
cause of this, varieties of one generation are 
unknown in the next. On the other hand, 
there are localities in Colorado where the same 
grown for the 
past 25 and is and more pro- 
ductive now than when introduced. 
Commercial have not made 





variety of potatoes has been 
years, better 


growers this 


mistake to so great an extent, but have gen- 
erally made a practice of selecting a good 
type and a medium size of tuber from the 


bins during the winter for the following crop. 
is planted, but 
for several reasons a large per cent is poor 
seed. A potato tuber is not a but a 
part of the plant from which it came, conse- 
quently the characteristics of the parent 
plant are more sure to be reproduced in the 
new plant than in plants that are grown 
from seed that are the union of two parent 
plants. 

A little observation in the field when dig- 
ging will show that there is a great variation 
in the different hills of potatoes on a given 
area. One plant may have ten or 12 good- 
sized, smooth, marketable potatoes. The next 
may have one good potato with three or four 
small or inferior potatoes, or possibly a hill 
may have but two medium-sized potatoes of 
the same type as the first hill. Now, if the 
selection is made in the cellar, about as many 
of the seed potatoes will come from poor hills 
as from good, and the result will be to pro- 
duce more poor hills, and this carried on 
from year to year tends to decrease the yield 
of potatoes. 


In this way some good seed 


seed, 


BEST METHOD OF SELECTING 


The best way to select is to take only good 
potatoes from hills that produce nothing but 
good potatoes, and a goodly number of them. 
This work may be done by digging by hand, 
but so many hills have to be discarded that 
it makes the work slow and expensive. If 
the potatoes cling to the vines, the selection 
can be made by following the digger. The 
system used at the Colorado agricultural col- 
lege experiment station is to plow out the 
rows with a cammon moldboard plow. This 
leaves the potatoes on ‘*e vines with most 
of the tubers exposed on the surface of the 
turned furrow. Not more than 10% of the 
hills will be suitable to select from the first 
year, but these planted ought to produce a 
much higher grade of potatoes from which 
to select the next year. 


Winter Lambs—I have been raising hot- 
house lambs for several years, and find it 
profitable as well as intensely interesting, for, 
after the summer crops are stored, and win- 
ter is upon us, what nicer sight could you 
picture than to open the barn door and there 
find the lambs lined up at their feed, or run- 
ning a foot race in the separate quarters as- 
signed to them? This is a season when you 


have plenty of time to care for them, and if 
you have proper quarters you can save as 
large a per cent of lambs as you could in 
May.—[Howard Southard, Union County, O, 











(6: 
Fair Crops of Rye and Barley 


The unfavorable weather conditions 
which were present throughout a large 
part of the crop season of 1907 and 
covered the larger part of thé agri- 
cultural districts of the country had 
less effect upon the minor small grains 
than they did upon wheat and oats. 
Both rye and barley are of a hardier 
nature and mature at a slightly dif- 
ferent period of the season, so that 
to some extent, at least, they escaped 
more of the very favorable conditions 
than did the other grains. 

The average yield of rye is reported 
at 16.2 bushels to the acre, making a 
total crop production of 32,875,000 
bushels, against a yield of 16.5 bush- 
els ner acre and a total crop of 30,- 
785,000 bushels last year. 

In the case of barley, the average 
yield is reported at 24.1 bushels and 
the total crop at 150,198,000 bushels, as 
against a yield last year of 28.3 and a 
total crop of 148,263,000. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and rate of yield of 
rye and barley by states: 
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RYE 

Acres, Per Bushels, 

? 1907 acre 1807 
OT  cgecevs- 346/008 46 2,336,000 
PO. seveeeces 345,000 17 5,865,000 
OT ee ee 2,000 10 20,000 
Ark sc e 3,000 10 30,000 
Tenn vaedoe 13,000 10 130,000 
7 -¥O fo<c 13,000 11 143,000 
Ne rer 12,000 il 132,000 
i. us ¥aehee.ee4 45,000 15 675,000 
WAPOA cece 350,000 15 5,250,000 
Ind 60,000 15 900,000 
BED 0's Cb ebe 09:4 62,000 18 1,116,000 
_ ,. SA aaa 300,000 19 5,200,000 
Sverre 100,000 18 1,800,000 
Ta ececcecs 61,000 19 1,159,000 
BO vices 17,000 14 238,000 
Kan covcece 60,000 11 660,000 
Neb .... 100,000 15 1,500,000 
ND acee 30,000 16 480,000 
B Dieses 33,00 19 627,000 
Cal cock 70,000 16 1,120,000 
OPO cavcvcese 11,000 15 165,000 
Wash ..... 3,000 16 48,000 
Okla ° 4,000 9 36,000 
Other - eocccee 183,000 15 2,745,000 
Total ooo 2,023,000 16.2 32,875.000 

BARLEY 

Acres, Per Bushels, 

1907 acre 1907 
100,000 25, 2,500,000 
9,000 23 207,000 
5,000 21 125,000 
1,000 20 20,000 
2,000 23 46,000 
1,000 23 23,000 
1,000 24 24,000 
26,000 25 650,00¢ 
75,000 22 1,650,000 
9,000 21 189,000 
18,000 29 522,000 
700,000 27 18,900,000 
1,125,000 25 28,125,000 
520,000 26 13,520,000 
2,00 20 40,000 
300,000 11 3,300,000 
115,000 22 2,530,000 
745,000 20 14,900,000 
750,000 2 17,250,000 
1,350,000 26 35,100,000 
63,000 29 1,827,000 
152,000 35 6,320,000 
15,000 5 75,000 
134,000 25 3,350,000 
Total ..... 6,218,000 24.i 150,193,000 


” 


Field Bean Harvest Returns Uneven 








The field bean crop harvest of 1907, 
now’ practically completed, shows 
very irregular returns. The acre- 
age in many Michigan counties proved 
quite generous, and some sections re- 


port a bigger gross tonnage than a 
year ago; this notable in parts 
of Oceana county. However, wet 


weather during a part of September 
greatly interfered with the Wolverine 
state harvest, and in many instances 
thousands of dollars were lost by 
farmers on this account. 

In parts of Calhoun county, 
beans have reached $1.75 


Mich, 


pea per , 
bushel f o b.-In Eaton $1.65 or 
better. Michigan dealers are. of 


the opinion thai the state will turn 
out as many beans as last year, and 
some say more. However, it is not 
possibie at this early date to give a 
report of the yield in bushels. 
Continued dry weather during the 
main period of growth had its effect 


OUR SPECIAL CROP 


upon the bean crop in western New 
York. American Agriculturist is 
receipt of scattered reports from sev- 
eral of the principal producing coun- 
ties, and most of these tell of mod- 
erate to short yields. In fact, some 
correspondents in such counties as 
Niagara, Monroe, Genesee, all impor- 
tant factors, say the outturn will run 
about 50% of normal. In sections of 
Wayne the crop. is reported (larger 
than last year.” In Orleans a moder 
tae crop secured. As previously out- 
lined in this journal, the tendency in 
the Empire state this year has been 
to grow red varieties more largely, 
and cut down the acreage of pea 
beans. In some New York counties 
buyers are giving $2 to $2.20 per 
bushel for new crop pea beans. 
Evidently dealers at the big mar- 
ket centers of the country are not 
inclined to believe there will be an 
unwieldy surplus of beans during the 
coming winter. This is evidenced by 
the steady advance in prices during 
recent months. Compared with June 
1, pea beans show an advance of 50 
to 60 cents per bushel at New York, 
marrows 15 to 20 cents; red kidneys 
little changed. The market for field 
beans at New York is ruling about 
steady. Export demand shows no par- 
ticular snap, marrows selling at $2.40 
to $2.50 per bushel, pea beans $2.45 


to $2.55, red kidneys $2.40 to $2.50, 
white kidneys $2.70 to $2.80, limas 
$3.75. 
BEAN MOVEMENT AND PRICES 
[Fiscal yéar ended June 30.] 
N Y prices 
Expts, bus Impts, bus Nov 1 May 1 
06-7. .435,560 406,679 $1.70 $1.50 
05-6 447.474 458,041 1.80 1.75 
04-5 330,321 472,706 1.85 1.80 
03-4. .248,805 978,187 2.15 1.85 
02-3. .232,841 1,088,465 2.45 2.25 
01-2. .324,481 881,966 2.05 1.85 
00-1 468,670 1,099,640 2.05 2.10 
99-0. .617,355 967,031 1.90 2.25 
98-9. .883,201 184,499 1.27 1.32 
eee 
Potato Harvest Well Along 





The weather has been generally 
favorable for the harvest of the main 
crop of potatoes, and this work will 
not be completed before the opening 
of November. With the season one 
to two weeks late, and the month of 
October mild, with a reasonable 
amount of sunshiie, farmers have 
preferred to leave potatoes in the 
ground as long as practicable. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s final report of the 
potato erop of 1907 will be printed 
next week, giving estimated yield in 
bushels by states. Reports from our 
correspondents in all potato sections 
east of the Rocky mountains are now 
coming forward rapidly, and brief ab- 
stracts direct from the field are 
printed in this column. 

These show a variable rate of yield, 
and afford growers much valuable in- 
formation just now with regard to 
the attitude of buyers. The knowl- 


, edge to be gained from this prelimi- 


nary report will aiddn enabling farm- 
ers to determine whether to sell di- 
rect from the field or hold and store. 
Michigan, Wisconsin and the north- 
west will have a good many potatoes 
in the aggregate. Some of our re- 
ports from New York show smaller 
area brought to harvest than last 
year. Latest authentic advices from 
Maine, where it appeared great dam- 
age was inevitable to the maturing 
crop, are less disturbing, although 
still much evidence of rot. Enor- 
mous quantities of Aroostook pota- 
toes are going to starch factories 


[To Page 366.] 
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‘REPORTS 


GETS BIGGEST PROFITS FROM MILK 


The chief reason you want a  capemngon is to get more 

cream—more mone ut of your Then if you tm to 
get the most you ‘ll naturally want the separator that 
gets the most cream. That’s the improved 


U. — F arrasiaTon 


Holds World’s Record for Cleanest Skimming. 


It’s the bow! on skims the cream. Inside the U.S. bowl 
are only two, sii easy-to-clean, strong parts, but it gets all 
the weaker cle Record guarantees it. Our free, 
new book shows four pictures of the bowl, explains why it 
skims cleanest and how it made the \’orld’s Record. 

Also shows the solid low frame, enclosed light-running 
gearing, simple, oceans oiling device — ing about 

the construction and operation of the U.S. 27 pictures, 
Just mailus today a postalcard asking for “Construction Catalogue Noé * 
sy and learn all about a machine that will get more cream — more money—for you. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falis, ve. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. Eighteen Distributing Warehouses, NO DELAY. ' 











Tlarlin Model 1893 Repeating Rifle is the 
HE Wik te, = “ 



















po aky = foxes, ~ dt etc., aff sport. 
Wu ke Mints odd uw ed oe Harlin side ejection, the 

1893 Mlarlin Repeater is a rifle that cannot fail to give 

ther foreign matter cannot reach the action; the 

and easy ; the aim is unspoiled in rapid shooting. * 
There are hundreds of valuable pointers for_ every 

up-to-date shooter, as well as a full description of all 

repeaters, rifles and shot . in the hand 136-page “* 

Book."* FREE for 3 stamps postage. 


119 Wilews., Le Mtarlin Prrearims Gs — New Haven, Conn. 








































aore's no sible chance of being di: Buckeye 
tors. Over Oy. pare re 


~ rs Fopurstion and ek when zat 
any, last a life-time and alway 


tien an 
ayy AB work 
















the long run. Don’t buy until you have sec Buc @ styles an 
im — ee te Our latest catalog are ncen this thems ox com lete. It’s free an 
Saveyoumoney. Pp, P. MAST & CO., Dept, L gfield, Ohio. © 














DESTROY 
SAN JOSE 


big ay you would have your harness 


prooleoh i sun- —— sweat 


strong and pl lable,use 


EUREKA 


Makes old harness look like new. 
Preserves the looks of new har- 
mess, Contains nothing to cut 
@ndchafe. Will not rot stitches, 


To reduce axie-friction to an 
absolute minimum use 


‘ 


Superior to castor oil and men 
economical. Does not 

corrode. Highest Award orid’s 
Columbian - egegee Sold 
everywhere—all sizes. 


yt nom yp on the market. 
The original 


TRADE 


SALIMINE 


MARE 
is the result of oy! years “ atit” and 
“Knowhow”. It Lime, Sali, Sul- 
hur, and Cauntio Potash solution. 
ecognized by all experimental sta- 
tions as the best insecticide for thor- 
eradicating scale. 1 gallon 
with cold water makes 20 gal- 
lons of the standard solution. Write 
today for free circular with prices. 


Monmouth Chemical Works 
Dept. K. Shrewsbury, N.J- 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Ancorgeratcs 





Be Sure to Say Wheyeswrte | Saw Your Ady 


In this journal. Our advertisers like te 
know which paper they get the most 
orders from. 














s_ chea' 
Seal bie” contains more oil and less water than any other 


sp a prov: 
sippi and north ot the “Ohio River. f for $25 cash. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY. Mfg. Chemists, 





Sure Death to San Jose Scale 


Easy to use. Non-corrosive and non-clogging. <— 
pommercial ORDER 
ion barrel at your station, if east of the Missis- A 
may er Lpeomenes if you wish. BARREL 
Now 
il Mati New York City. 


and effective. 


Write now for Speciai Booklet 








Prize Winners at the National Corn Show 
nal corn exposi- 
shown to the agri- 
that it unsel- 


Through its natio 
tion Chicago has 
cultural community 
fishly interested in the desir to aid 
in the improvement of the standard 
ef corn ‘raising. From an educa- 
tional point of view, the corn exposi- 
tion was -an unqualified success. 
Farmers from al] over the country 
expréssed their admiration for the ex- 


is 


hibits, and will no doubt profit great- 
ty from the lessons learned at this 
great show. The management is 
pleased with the attendance during 


the entire exposition. 

During the show the nationa! corn 
corn growers’ association was organ- 
ized. The objects of the association 
are as follows: To encourage the im- 
provement of corn by breeding: dis- 
semination of information regarding 
the best methods of soi] culture and 
7arm management for corn; to en- 
courage the holding of a national 
corn exposition annually by stimu- 
lating interest in corn culture in un- 
developed territory; by unifying 
methods and standards of corn judg- 
ing so far as possible; by the adoption 
ef uniform classification for corn ex- 
hibits and rules governing exhibits; 


by encouraging the development 
and uses of corn products, and by 
opening up home and foreign mar- 


kets through education regarding the 

use of Indian corn and corn prod- 

ucts as food for man and beast. 
WINNERS OF PRIZES 

For best 30 ears of any other than 
white or yellow, first, J. D. White- 
sides, $75; second, Frank L. Romin- 
ger of Hope, Ind, $60; third, W. O. 
Swain of Arlington, Ind, $50. 

For best ten ears of yellow flint 
corn, first, Clyde Akins of Warren, 
lll, $50; second, N. H. Brewer of 
Hockanum, Ct, $40; third, A. W. 
Jewett of Mason, Mich, $30. 

Iowa—Best ten ears of yellow corn 
any variety, F. R. Bennett of Ames; 
best ten ears of white, Alex Wilson of 
West Liberty; best ten ears of any 
other than yellow or white, W. A. 
Hook of Packard. 

Iilinois—Best ten ears of yellow 
corn any variety, George W. Dunseth. 


Ohio—Best ten ears of yellow any 
variety, O. E. Bradford of Xenia; 
best ten ears of white any variety, 
Joseph Vanor of Chillicothe; best ten 
ears of any other than yellow or 
white, J. O. Ferman of Painsbridge. 

Kentucky—Best ten ears of yellow 
corn any variety, George Kreigel of 
Lexington; best ten ears of. white 
eorn any variety, H. C. Lovelace of 
Boston; best ten ears of any other 
than yellow.or white, George Kreigel. 
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Caring for Frosted Corn 

N. A, CLAPP, MICHIGAN 
There are many .farmers who seem 
to be at a standstill, not knowing how 
to cure and care for the corn that has 


been cut by the late frosts Some 
corn that was planted late, on damp, 
cold soil, did not come forward and 
-mature. “A similar experience was 
met within the fall of 1883. The les- 
sons learned then are well remem- 
bered. The immature corn that’ was 
husked and cribbed spoiled. The crop 
and labor was lost It was the rule 
then to husk all the corn. 

The immature corn can be saved 
better just as it is, without being 
husked, than it can be if husked and 
the fodder and corn stored separate- 
ly. If the corn is cut with a ma- 
«chine, it can be set up. in medium- 
sized shocks and left to stand until 
thoroughly cured, or until cold 
weather sets in Do not stack or 
store in the mow until the stalks are 
thoroughly dried. If-cut by hend it 
can be left in the shock to cure. Un- 
less one wishes to feed the grain to 


hogs it is a waste of time to husk it. 
The unhusked corn makes excellent 
feed for horses, cattle of any kind, 
and almost any age, and sheep. Fed 
in..monderate quantities. to breeding 


HANDLING 


ewes it takes the place of clover and 
grain. I much prefer it to timothy 
and corn. In 1902 I had Some belated 
corn on low ground which I handled 
in this manner, and when it was used 
up I was sorry I did not have more 
of it. 


Book Review 








INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETABLES, by 
Dr F. H. Chittenden of the United 
States department of agriculture. 
A complete, practical work, giving 


descriptions of the more important | 


insects attacking’ vegetables of all 

kinds, with simple and inexpensive 

remedies to check and destroy 
them, together with timely sugges- 

tions to prevent their recurrence. A 

ready reference book for truckers, 

market gardeners, farmers, as wel 
as others who grow vegetables in 

a small way for home use; a valu- 

able guide for college and experi- 

ment station workers, schools, 
teachers and others interested in 
entomology or nature study. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 5x8 

300 pages. Cloth. Orange Judd 

Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 

This book embodies the life work 
of Dr Chittenden, the world’s best 
authority on insects injurious to vege- 
tables. It is just the book every farm- 
er should have. The information con- 
tained in this volume is worth many 
times its price and cannot be du- 
plicated elsewhere. If you want to 
know how to protect your crops from 
the ravages of pests, send for this 
book. 

It will also be just 
teachers and students. No library will 
be complete without it. For class- 
room reference it is an indispensable 
guide, and every schoolroom library 
should have it on its shelves. For 
grange libraries it will also prove 
equally useful. Traveling and circu- 
lating libraries will not be complete 
without it. No book on the subject 
has ever been so well arranged. The 
insects are discussed and illustrated 
under the various crops they attack. 
It is easy, therefore, for anybody to 
identify the creature being dealt with, 
find the remedy and apply it. The 
book is, indeed, one of the most prac- 
tical we. have ever seen on this all 
important subject. 


as useful to 





Worthless Fertilizer Formula—A 
Virginia subscriber calls our attention 
to the exploitation of one of those 
thoroughly worthless and undesirable 
formulas for mixing fertilizers which 
are promoted from time «to time. 
These formulas contain a grain of 
truth.through calling -for certain val]- 
uable and well-known ingredients, but 
are usually worthless in practical ap- 
plication. A recent one is put out by 
the Gardner nursery company of 
Osage; Ia, and has been exposed by 
the 
ment of agriculture. This outfit 
vertised a fertilizer “that is produ- 
cing wonderful results, and that can 
be prepared at a cost of less than $5 


per ton.” Farmers are asked to pay 
$1 for this formula. Receiving 
same, it is found to call for a con- 


glomerate mixture of saltpeter, sal 
soda, crude potash, sulphate of am- 
monia, blue vitriol, lime, salt, kainit, 
etc. The state chemist of Virginia 
ridicules the value of this combina- 
tion, and states that it will be worth 
as a fertilizer about $4 per ton, and 
that the horse manure in it would 
furnish over $2 of that value. The 
formula is not worth anything, and 
all are strongly advised not to use it. 
If the farmer wishes to mix his own 
fertilizers, he can always get needed 
information as.to ingredients and 
proportions through some standard 
text book, or through his own state 
experiment station. Advertisements 
of this character should be_ given a 
wide berth. 
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Let Us Send You a Pair of 


RUBBERHIDE BOOTS 


On ° Trial 





h a Leather Sole 






re of ordinary rubber 


ae Tneilee ep er ececcotth haien taees 


cote ae weit rail gewred toweth by omsstocsianet ar 


outsole of best rock oak leather, 





uppers made by Goodyear’s India 









any cobbler. Great for spadi: 

AA from stones; do not sweat the best, 

comfortable, the most durable, the m: 
TRY THEM ON 

We sel the Rubberhide Boots on a positive 

ordinary care, outwear at cast two pairs o! the b 





we will refund yourmoney. A: 
supply Jou, eead to us divect. 
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A YGUHMTEEE EGE 

PR GALE LE 
MMIII 

LACE 


Can't pall gueesend can't leak. Boles of t Rock 
Rubber Glove Mfg. Co. 


Soled or “Tapped” 


tretbot easly mage 
ost economical rubber 
TRIAL 
in. 
bes aitrobber boots it 
Veite sede for rook 
Tite today 
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BY +g or thers 
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RUBBERHIDE arene ge 805 Essex prs cosa BOSTON, MASS. 








plan be Breeliing 


ata fair price. | 
42 years, and 
waste to-day 
are hun- 
Grede of othe 
scales made 


a Scale”, 


offer The cat a 


a full line of prices on all kinds of F. 
adress “J 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


| Want A Scale on Every Farm! 


bay mine? T am the 


ORIGINATOR of the 
to the farmers at reason- 
AND ONLY MAN to 
HIGH GRADE 







4 : 
sold FACH AMERICAN | PARED, who ne a ecale is under 
TIONS to me! for havin; against 


OBLIGA- 

GHT t the old monopolists and 
fin ves reach shot’ all. Iam now ew Sets the ENTIRE 

D COMBINATION to keep by ce down. 
called the “Reason 3’, % should 
to anyone asking for it, together 
INES, He Pa: The Fe =a 

Lo) ys e Freight”. 

Lock Box 37 











chemist of the Virginia depart- | 
ad- | 








can tendily cure elther dissase wi 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


ith 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctare 
have abandoned. Easy and simple; no 
cutting; just a little attention every fifth 
day—and o- money refunded If it ever 

most cases within thirty ray dave, 
leaving the horse sound and smooth 
particulars given in 


Fleming's Veus- Bechet 
Veterinary A 
ary book “> Seemann. Oon- 


veteri 
tains 192 pages and 69 illustrations. Dur- 
ably ——4 leatherette. Write us for 
a free cop: 


FLEMING - Chem! 
2210, 08., lata, m. 








Don’t Pay Two 


Prices for your 


Gasolin 


Buy O of from the oy 4 
and Save from $25.00 to $80. 
own dealer, and keep the 


our own ket. 
0 Nand try itthirty da 


ont 
PiSelect ys 
free. Remember our engines are the 


best in the world and are sold under our 
binding guarantee. 

Write a Ane our catalog and free 
trial proposi 


it & Hallowell Mig. Go. 
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VEGETABLE Sd 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 


The Lowest in Price, 

Easiest Worked 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. 


(PAs arty 
“ _ rt 


Shellers 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Be 
arators. Will shell 
the largest or smallest 
ears of corn without 
clogging. 
Send 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Tobacco Stems 


Can furnish limited amount tobacco stems at 
$7. per ton in bales. This is one of the best 
fertilizers that can be used, either toturn under 
orasamulch. Cash must accompany order, To 
any purchaser not satisfied with results in on 
year’s time, we will cheerfully refund his money; 
Reference: First NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. WATERS CO., Miamisburg, Ohio.) 


or circulars. 











“3-STROKE SELF FEED HAY PRESS” 


2 Men can run it, 
Record, 8 tons in 
one hour. 4 
draft. a 
bales. Will save 
it’s cost. Shipped 
= on trial. SATIS- 
FACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 
THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS CO... 
1024 Jefferson St., Topeka, Kans. 






















In writing any of our ad- 
vertisers. You will get a 
very quick reply if you do. 


Always Mention 
this Journal 
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The Place for Condimental Foods 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

All the experimenting done by the 
experiment stations thus far has been 
distinctly unfavorable to the use of 
condimental foods. Svery professor 
who has written upon the subject as 
far as I have been able to ascertain 
has directly or indirectly intimated 
that live stock do not need them, and 
that to buy them is a needless waste 
of money. 

In the face of such testimony it 
takes some courage to say that there 
is a place for condimental foods in 
the rearing and feeding of live stock, 
yet that is just exactly what I say. I 
go a step further and say there will 
be a place for them as long as live 
stock continue to be reared. 

I desire to speak guardedly lest I 
should be misunderstood. This article 
is not a defence of any stock food. It 
is not written in the interest of any 
manufacturer of stock foods. It does 
not for one moment combat the claim 
that many so-called stock foods are 
worthless, nor does it say that many 
of those that are he!yful have not 
been sold at prices that have been too 
dear. It is the principle that I wish 
to defend, that there is a legitimate 
place for condimental foods in the 
economy of live stock production. I 
may add that there is a place in live 
stock production when it is not nec- 
essary, or, perhaps even desirable, to 
use them. Station workers might as 
well say that there is no place for a 
tonic or an appetizer in medicine, as 
to say that there is no place for con- 
dimental foods in the economy of 
feeding. I am not speaking at ran- 
dom. I have fed hundreds of pounds 
of condimental food. 


SOME GOOD USES 


Where, then, is the place for the 
use of such foods? Why, in feeding 
animals that are not thriving as they 
should because of untoward condi- 
tions, or because of digestive derange- 
ment. The following are instances: 
Horses that have been running in the 
yard and feeding on dry food while 
getting them ready for spring work. 
Milch cows that for some reason show 
lack of sufficient appetite to produce 
large milk yields. All animals that 
have been injured by overfeeding to 
the extent of producing digestive de- 
rangement. Animals that are being 
hard crowded toward the finishing 
period. If asked how long the feed- 


ing of such condiments shall be con- | 
tinued, I answer until the condition | 


of the animal becomes normal. 

Then, where or when is it not nec- 
essary to feed them? When an ani- 
mal is thriving and when the food 
given to it is suitable, why it is then 
better to let well enough alone. The 
stomach then does not need any stim- 
ulating. But begin pushing the ani- 
mal, as when fitting it for the fair or 
when putting it into a milk test, as 
in the case of a cow that is to under- 
go such test, then it is legitimate to 
stimulate the digestive organs to 
greater action for a time. In other 
words, I do not think that the con- 
tinuous feeding of condimental foods 
is necessary or desirable’ in the 
healthy animal under average con- 
ditions of keep. 

Why, then, have so many of the 
stations decided against the use of 
such foods? That is just the ques- 
tion, why have they done so? Was it 
because they did not properly study 
the question? Was it because in the 
experiments conducted they used the 
condiments as foods rather than con- 
diments? Were they influenced in 
their leanings by what they felt to be 
a popular attitude for the time be- 
ing? I cannot teli why they did so. 
But they are on record and they can- 
not draw back now. 


_— 
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I raise Single Comb White Leg- and their guarantee holds good, na } 
horas, Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds matter how advanced the case may The Mone 
and White Wyandottes on a range of be. Their remedies for bene spavin, y 


about 40 acres, where.they take care ringbone and other laming blemishes 


enough to leave the brooders. The antee. Fleming's Vest Pocket Veter- usiness, and, furthermore, is isnt 
early chicks are hatched in incuba- inary Adviser is offered free to per- | Keeping i you wo at it right and 
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LIVE STOCK 'AND ‘POULTRY 


Especially is this true with 


H. KINZEL, FREDERICK COUNTY, VA poll evil. Their remedies are easily 
used, even by inexperiencd persons, 





themselves after they are old are also sold under the broadest guar- 
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times from lice and rats. The lines, and that the Bell companies 
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ard instruments in order that it may 
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A horse, cow or steer—any domestic animal—is, in a sense, what the breeder makes it. 
An inherited tendency toward heavy milking or capacity for fattening may be intensified 
by judicious management on the part of the feeder until succeeding generations excel the 
nt stock. The feeder can change an unthrifty animal into one that proves profitable. 
his developing of characteristics is made possible by the modern science of feeding as 
understood by up-to-date farmers. Hence the first twelve months in the life of a calf 
become of vital importance as largely determining its future usefulness, Now, to rightly 
develop a calf with large appetite, it’s necessary to strengthen digestion so that increasing 
ration may be met by increasing appetite and no derangement result from over-feeding. 

To do this, give regularly, twice a day, small doses of 


D® HESS STOCK FESD 


in the grain ration. This is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) and con- se 
tains bitter tonics, iron for the blood and proper nitrates to cleanse the system, 
It acts upon the digestive organs, correcting any tendency toward indigestion 
and enabling the animal to assimilate great quanti- 
ties of food; hence compels rapid growth and permas 
ently fixes the feeding habit. 

Dr. Hess Stock Food gives increased appetite for 
roughage and, by aiding digestion, prevents much 
loss of ntittriment in the manure. Corrects all minor stock ailments 
and costs but a penny a day fora horse, cow, hogor steer. Its in- 

edients are endorsed by Professors Quitman, Winslow and Finley 
un, the greatest medical writers of the age. 

Sold on a written-guarantee. 


100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ib. pail $1.00) a 

















Smaller quantities at a slight advance. West and South. 

Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in particular is in the dose—it’s small and 

fed but twice a day, which proves it has the most digestive strength to the pound. 

Our government recognizes Dr. Heas Stock Food as a medicinal compound, and 

ones is back of the guarantee, 

ree from the Ist to the 10th ofeach month—Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) will 

prescribe for your ailing animals. You can have hi3 %-page Veterinary Book 
any time for the asking. Mention this paper. 

DR. HESS & CLARKE, Ashiand, Ohio. 
Aleo manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer, 
INGTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 




































Record-Breaking Dairy Show at Chicago 


What is claimed to be the greatest 
dairy show ever held in this country 
was that held recently in Chicago. 
The list of exhibitors of cattle includ- 
ed breeders from 13 states and Cana- 
da. The butter exhibit was extremely 
fine. All available floor space was 
taken up with dairy machinery. 

It is estimated that between 500 
and 600 cattle were on hand, Guern- 
seys being present in the largest 
numbers, with about 150 head. Ayr- 
shires followed with 130 head, Jer- 
seys 90, Holsteins 70, Brown Swiss 45 
and Dutch Belted 40 head. The 
judges were: Holsteins, C. F. Hunt 
of Manlius, N Y; Guernseys, G. R. 


Tolman of Fayettevill le, N Y; Dutch 
Belted, H. B. tichards of Easton, 
Pa; Jerseys, Prof M. A. Scoville of 
Lexington, Ky; Brown Swiss, T. H. 
Inman of Beloit, Wis; Ayrshires, L. 
A. Reyman of Wheeling, W Va. 
The Ayrshire class was probably 


shown at an Ameri- 
can show ring. In the aged cow class 
there were animals shown. The 
blue ribbon went to Croftjane Dinah 
19th, the property of W. P. Schank 
of Avon, N Y. 

In the aged cow class Brown Swiss 
eattle were represented by five ani- 


the largest ever 


~~ 


mals. First prize went to Follie, 
owned by F. R. Hazard of Syracuse, 
N Y; second, Nerthus, owned by E. 
M. Barton of Hinsdale, Il; third, 
Nellie Howles, owned by F. R. Haz- 
ard. 


Excellent Holsteins were shown by 
W. H. ‘Barney of Hampton, Ia, F. 
R. Hazard and F. P. Knowles of Mas- 
sachuséetts. 

WINNERS OF PRIZES 

Judging in the Ayrshire breed was 
done by Prof M. A. Scovell of. Ken- 
tucky. R. R. Ness of Quebec scored 


first on aged bull, third on two-year- 
old bull, first on junior bull calf, and 
also secured grand champion bull. 


R. Hunter & Son of Ontario were 
heavy winners, taking first on two- 
year-old bull, first on senior bull calf, 
and other ribbons. G. H. McFadden 
of Pennsylvania exhibited the senior 
¢ehampion bull and many other prize 
winners. The Hillview stock farm of 
Pennsylvania figured conspicuously in 


the awards, and the same can be said 
of W. P. Schank of New York, who 
was a heavy winner. 

The Guernsey department was par- 
ticipated in by 11 exhibitors. Among 
the eastern breeders taking prizes 
were H. A. C. Taylor of Rhode Island. 
Competition in this breed was keen 
and prizes well contested. 


Beet Pulp fer Dairy Cows — The 
cost of one pound of butter fat from 
beets was 17 2-5 cents and the pulp 
14% cents, respectively. The cost per 
100 pounds of milk was 29 cents in 
favor of beets. 





A Cow’s Tale—In these days of high 
cost of producing milk, made up in 
part by the upward tendency in prices 
of dairy products, everything of value 
bearing upon the subject of milk pro- 
duction makes mighty interesting 
reading. “The Corn Products Refin- 
ing company of New York city is this 
fall sending out a very attractive lit- 
tle booklet, with the suggestive title, 
A Cow’s Tale, giving some important 
facts to dairymen. It makes plain in 
a very catchy way the thought that 
the cow will do her part if the farm- 


or will do his in furnishing just the 
ration most needed to secure best re- 
turns, Some remarkable figures are 


shown bearing upon the manner in 
which Buffalo gluten feed leads all 
other concentrates, meaning success 
to every dairy farmer who includes 
this in his winter supplies. Some in- 
teresting and helpful mixtures of va- 
rious dairy feeds are described, be- 
side other information of value to the 
farmer. Finally, it is yours for the 
asking. Send a 1-cent postal card to- 
day, mention this paper and ask for 
the little booklet, A Cow’s Tale. 





The Five states creamerymen’s as- 
sociation, of which D. C. Markham of 
Port Leyden is president, will hold 
its annual meeting in Binghamton 
Arlington hotel, October 29. Impor- 
tant matters of great interest to 
ereamerymen are to be considered. 
The officers desire a full attendance. 
Every creamery in the organization 
should be represented. Make it a 
point to be on hand. 





If cows are where they can get ap- 
ples, do not chase them with a dog, 
as they are almost certain to become 
choked.—[Dr E. E. Tower, Susque- 
hanna County, Pa. 








THE FARM LIGHT BRAHMA 


Ameng the large fowls none is so well known, especially in 


England states, 


as the Light Brahma. 


the New 
The principal reasons for its popu- 


larity are its great size, its facilities and its brown-shelled eggs, which sell 


in the eastern markets for higher prices than eggs of lighter color. 


It 


is well adapted to yarding, because low fences only are needed and be- 


cause the birds, 


being more or less sluggish, can be confined with greater 


ease than some of the active birds. The Brahma does not excel as a broil- 
er, but is superior to the great majority of other breeds in the roasting 


and capon classes. 





‘DAIRY INTERESTS 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN DAIRY COWS 


Mr. Dairyman: 

Have you ever stopped to consider how much you 
are losing by having 2 number of your dairy cows out of 
commission a portion of the time, through garget or other 
bag troubles? 

Have you ever stopped to think that this loss was 
your own fault—that you had forced your animals by the 
use of improper feeds to a point where nature rebelled— 
that you have forced your animals to consume feeds that 
nature never intended for them ? 

Have you ever, because of the run-down appearance 
and sickness in your herd, been suddenly aroused to the 
suspicion that Tuberculosis had finally gotten into it? 
Have you ever lain awake nights worrying over the matter 
and hesitating to have your animals tested? Have you 
finally induced yourself to have your cows tested and found 
them infected with this dreaded disease? Is it not right to 
assume that this condition of affairs was brought about by 
your own unwise selection of feeds or beeause some dealer 
had induced you to buy a product entirely unsuited to the 
requirements of your herd? 

It is quite true that certain kinds of feeds will pro- 
duce large quantities of milk while your cows are in good 
milking condition, but the use of these feeds causes a great 
strain on your cows and they finally break down as a result. 

It will pay you to investigate this great feed 
question. You certainly want a feed that will keep your 
cows in good physical condition so that they can produce 
the greatest quantity of pure, rich milk at the least possible 
cost and at the same time leave no injurious results. 

* Do not make the mistake of feeding anything but 
the feed that nature intended, whether it be for your cows, 
horses or hogs. Grain is the natural feed for these 
, animals. ° 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


is composed of grain products, corn, oats and barley in their 
most digestible form, finely ground, kiln-dried and in just 
the proper balance for best results. It will produce more 
milk for a longer period of time—keep your horses in bet- 
ter condition and make more rapid growth of your hogs 
than anything youcan feed. Ifyou have never tried it you 
will be surprised at the results. 

r. Geo. Lowry, a prominent farmer of Caledonia, 
N. Y. oie: 

“I have studied Schumacher Stock Feed for more 
than a year and have come to the conclusion that whatever 
a man’s idea may be as to feed mixtures, he cannot get 
along without a grain basis and I am well convinced that 
Schumacher Stock Feed is the best grain basis which any 
man can use.”’ 

Oil meal, gluten meal, distillers’ grains and cotton- 
seed meal will produce a large flow of milk, but to the 
detriment of the animal’s physical condition unless fed with 
a properly balanced grain ration 

The cow must have other and better body building 
food than that supplied by these high protein concentrates. 
Remember that you take no chances in feeding Schumacher, 
and that at once you will see good results in both the 
physical condition of your cows and the quantity of milk 
they give. 

A fair test will absolutely convince you. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you the next time you are in town. 
If he does not have it write us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


—If you are interested in raising stronger and better calves, and 
beat four at the cost of one, write us concerning Schumacher Calf 
ou will find it immensely better than anything you have heard of. 
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} A committee on education appoint- 
ed by the last New York legislature 
seems to be in earnest upon the ques- 
tion of rural schools. This commit- 
tee now asks all New York granges 
to provide it with information and 
instruction regarding what is wanted 
at Albany at the next session of the 
legislature. Granges are urged to dis- 
cuss he subject earnestly before 
making suggestions so the committee 
may formulate an _ intelligent plat- 
form for 1905. Because the present 
commissioner system is the cause of 
diss: tisfaction it should be abolished 
or amended as to insure a better 
system of ‘sup srintendency. 


s”> 





A New. York subscriber courteous- 
ly ‘insists that the claims for perfec- 
tion made by our correspondent re- 
garding the Ogdensburg fair, printed 
in a recent number of American Ag- 
ricuiturist, were too sweeping. He 
admits that the horse show was most 
attractive, but does not believe the 
displays of professional breeders from 
other states wholly heipful to New 
York. agriculture; they carry away 
the prizes and_ discourage local 
breeders who are trying to introduce 
more desirable draft horses into the 
community. Our subscriber's point is 
well taken. Not infrequently at a fair 
two or three of these professional ex- 
hibitors will be on hand, making the 


circuit, scooping in hundreds. of 
dollars in the agrgegate. They can- 
not be blamed for this, so long as 


fair managers make no effort to rec- 
tify the evil. Breeders within the 
state should be encouraged in every 
weasonable way to seek improvement, 


and to. bring out their herds and 
flocks. -The Michigan state fair board 
has hit upon a plan that is most ef- 
fective, and might well be tried in 
our middle and New England states. 
Prizes are offered on nearly all -the 
lines of stock, to be competed for 
only by breeders who live within the 
state. This can be done without 
neglecting awards in the open classes, 
and will undoubtedly serve to encour- 
age local breeding interests. Give the 
home talent a show 
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The Opportunity of Milk Farmers 


The time, next 





week Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 29; the place, Binghamton, N 
Y; the occasion, the annual meeting 
of the Five states’ milk producers’ 
association. This meeting may mean 
much or nothing for milk producers, 
as they elect. If properly officered 
and supported, this organization may 
do untold good to the dairy. interests 
of New York,.Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
For a number-of years the 
tion has been indifferently supported 
by farmers. 

But it is their organization, to rep- 
resent their interests in the New York 
milk traffic. It should serve as a 
rallying point in the just claims of 
milk producers to secure living prices 
at New. York. Something has been 
accomplished in recent years, but 
much more might be. Encourage- 
ment may be taken from the suc- 
cesses of a kindred farmers’ organi- 
zation which ships milk from a num- 
ber of New England states to the 
Boston market. Under aggressive 
leadership and loyal support it has 
been instrumental in securing an ad- 


associa- 


vance in the winter price of milk 
from a lével around 33 cents a can of 
8% quarts (Boston basis) ten years 
ago, to 44% cents for the coming win- 
ter. Producers in the New York ter- 
ritory should be equally successful, in 
consideration of the fact of the tre- 
mendous increase in cost of produc- 
tion compared to a few years ago. 


It is clearly up to milk farmers in 
the F S M PA territory. If you have 


been delinquent in the support of the 
association, now is the time to turn 
over a.new leaf with a bang. If you 
are not satisfied with the management 
of the association, say so at the FPing- 
hamton convention next week. If you 
want new officers or an entire reor- 
ganization, it is within your power 
to bring about such change. In any 
event, more loyal support should be 


shown by producers, and more earnest 
desire to co-operate in this whole- 
some movement. One thing that is 
needed is a strong man, aggressive, 
well informed, to represent the in- 
terests of producers in New York city, 
and to see that they have fair treat- 
ment. Then back him up with the 
sinews of war and the substantial sup- 
port in every way which he needs. 
The association is an organization 
the farmers themselves. Producers 
have it in their own hands to 
trol destiny and to make it 
fective. 


of 


con- 
its ef- 

The story is the same aimost every- 
where. The leading -exhibit in the 
sheep classes at the autumn fairs is 
that of the Shropshire breed. It is 
wonderful how quickly they came to 
attain to this position. It is but little 
more than a quarter of a century 
since they first came to America. 
Why have they thus become in a 
sense the farmer’s sheep? For this 
there are several reasons, but none 
of these is more potent than the fact 
that there isa sort of equilibrium in 
mutton and wool production that com- 
mends them to the farmer They 
have the dual quality and in happiest 
balance. No breed can excel them in 
the perfection of the mutton form, 
unless it be the Southdown, and the 
fleece ranks well up among breeds 
that are heavy shearers. Equilibrium 
in development is something that 
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Next Week 


A MERICAN Agricul- 








turist will next week, 
November 2, present 
its readers with several pe- 
culiarly interesting and valu- 
able articles. They are worth 
waiting for. Stick a pin here! 


Our Final Report of the 
Potato Crop 


With estimated yield in bushels by states. 





Dairy Innovations on Staten 
Island 


What is being accomplished in inexpensive 
ventilation. 





Lumber Prices Doubled in 
a Decade 


Some startling authenticated figurés. 





Cement in Farm Structures 


An Ohio experience easy of adaptation 





























every breeder of Shropshires should 
seek diligentiy. 
The national association for the 


study and prevention of tuberculosis 
will conduct an international congress 
at Washington,next year. This organ- 
ization is backed by the most ‘pro- 
gressive citizens of the world. Farm- 
ers can lend a helping hand in the 
campaign to stamp out the great 
white plague. The movement on foot 
to check the further spread of tu- 
berculosis is of interest to every 
reader of American Agriculturist. 


a 


Why many of the fair boards do 
not furnish ‘the press with copies of 
the prizes awarded each day of the 
fair is something that calls for ex- 
planation. With a catalog of entries 
and such a list of awards it is. not 
difficult to draw up an intelligent and 
full report of a fair. Without such 
aid the task is very difficult. The di- 
rectors of the Iowa and Minnesota 
state fair boards prepare a list of 
awards for the press every day. When, 
therefore, the fair closes, the faithful 
reporter may have his work com- 
pleted. He may also have a correct 
and full report, such as will inspire 
confidence in it on the part of him 
who reads it. The cost of such a 
press bureau will be small in propor-- 
tion to the good that it will do. 
wide-awake farmer will find 
many useful ideas in the advertise- 
ments in our columns. These ideas 
are worth making your own. They 
are only samples of the ideas which 
advertisers put out in their catalogs 
at considerable expense to themselves. 
These catalogs may be obtained us- 
usally for the asking. When writing 
for them, always state that you saw 
the advertisement in this journal. 
This is of advantage to the advertiser, 
to us, and to yourself. Just why you, 








The 





will see by reading our guarantee, 
which is always published on this 
page. 

Beak Injuries Prevented—Vicious 
hens often may be rendered less 
harmful by filing or cutting off the 
tip of the beak. Only a trifle need 


be cut off, just enough to make the 
tip less sharp. Even if cut back -:- 
til a little blood appears no harm 
will result, because the wound will 
quickly heal. The beak will grow 
again,. but by the time it becomes 
sharp the chicks will be large enotigh 
to escape or te be protected by their 
feathers 


Potato Harvest Well Along = ~ 
{From Page 362] 
at prices as low as 30 cents per bar- 
rel of about 2% bushels. 

In the morthern Maine section indi- 
cated, where farmers are very largely 
engaged in potato grow ng, they sre 
now obliged to pay hired help $2.5 
per day and-board, and this. cuts 
sharply into profits, when it is con- 
sidered that the board covers rainy 
and unworkable days, as well as dry 
weather. Many farmers there are 
leaving the unmerchantable potatoes 
on the ground rather than haul them 
to factories for 30 cents per barrel. 

The result of the European potato 





harvest is always a matter of m-re 
or less interest to United States pro- 
ducers. In years of light supplies 


and high market prices on this side, 
considerable quantities of tubers find 
their way from Belgium and Great 
Britain. The United States consul at 
Edinburg, Scotland, writes us that ac- 
cording to his estimation, the average 
yield of potatoes in Scotland for 1907 
will be considerably. below that of 
last year. There was much damage 
by frosts in September. Moreover, the 
quality of those crops which were not 


struck by frosts promises to not 
equal the usual standard. The United 


States consul at Manchester, England, 
says that in his district, which is a 
large potato growing center, the to- 
tal yield will not be as large as last 
year. The quality of the 1907 crop is 
below that of 1906. Recent quota- 
tions at Manchester have ranged $1.85 
to $2.45 per 250 pounds. 

LATEST NOTES FROM POTATO. GROWERS 

We estimate the '07 potato crop of 
Mich about 80 to 85% of an average. 
Quality never better. Farmers in- 
clined to sell. We are paying 40c p 
bu in northern. Mich. and 45c¢c in 
southern part. No rot to speak ‘of 
and little complaint of blight.—f{c. 
L. Randall & Co, Mich. 

Average yield 150 bus p a, fine 
quality, medium size, price to farmers 
40@50c p bu, and a good many sell- 
ing.—[A: F..G., Washington Co, N Y. 

A majority of our reports indicate 
a larger yield of potatoes in western 
Mich than last year; tubers of excel- 
lent quality. However, we have had 
excessive rainfalls since Sept 1. Some 
dealers report a lighter yield than 
in °06.—[H. E."M., Grand Rapids; 
Mich. 

We have as fire potatoes as have 
been secured in the past three or four 
years. Size medium; yield good, run- 
ning 150 to 300 bus'p ccre. Acreage, 
however, smaller than usual, rang- 
ing 60 to 75% of ’06. Prices to grow- 
ers, 40@50c p bu. Stock moving free- 
ly-—[G. C. B., Greenville, Mich. 

Yield here 125 bus p a, quality and 
size fairly good. Farmers selling at 
50c.—[H. Rennselaer Co, N Y. 

Growers getting 50c p bu for pota- 
toes. Acreage 25% less than normal. 
Outturn 150 bus p a.—[F. A. D., Por- 
tage Co, O. 

Dry weather interfered with yield, 
which is 75 to 90 bus p a. Area 
brought to harvest only 50% of a nor- 
mal.—[T. A. P., Monroe Co, N Y. 

Potato average 10% heavier than 
06. Yield 75 lbs p a. Too much rain. 
Buyers giving $1.40 p bbl.—[E. E.’P., 
Aroostook Co, Me. 

Hardly a full potato acreage, qual- 
ity satisfactory. Farmers getting 60c 
p bu.—[{A. A. H.,- Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Potatoes of fair quality, yield 100 
bus p a. Growers getting $1 f o b.— 
(J. S. C., Washington Co, R I. 

We made 150 bus tubers p a. Near- 
ly a full acreage. Season dry. Buyers 
giving 90c@$1 p bu.—[C._E. L., Mid- 
dlesex Co, Ct. | 

Some rot in potatoes. Acreage 80% 
of normal; yield 100 bus p a. Grow- 
ers receiving T5c p bu.—[H. C. F., 
Ulster Co, N Y: 

About 70% of, a full potato acreage... 
Average yield 150 bus p acre. Quai-* 

{To Page 371.] 
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DEEP WATERWAYS MOVEMENT 

Pres Roosevelt’s Speech at the Memphis 
Convention---Rivers Must Solve Trans- 
portation Problem. 


A movement of the greatest impor- 
tance to a large part of the United 
States found expression in the recent 
deep waterways convention at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Pres Roosevelt was there 
and made the opening address.. He 
said, in part: “The valley of the 
Mississippi is politically and commer- 
cially more important than any other 
valley on the face of the globe. Here 
more than anywhere else will be de- 
term‘ned the future. of the United 
States and indeed of the whole west- 
ern world. Already, as our history 
shows, the west has determined our 
national political development, and 
the fundamental principle of present 
American politics—political equality— 
was originally a western idea. 

“The wonderful variety of resources 
in different portions of the valley 
makes the demands for transportation 
altogether exceptional. Coal, lumber, 
corn, wheat, cotton, cattle—on the 
eurface of the soil—and beneath the 
soil the riches are great. Cities of as- 
tonishing growth are found every- 
where from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes, from the Alleghanies to the 
Rockies, most of them being situated 
on the great river or some of its nu- 
merous navigable tributaries. 

“No man can foresee the limit of 
the possibility of development in the 


Mississippi valley. Such being the 
ease, and this valley being literally 
the heart of the United States, all 
that concerns its welfare must con- 
eern likewise the whole country. 
Therefore, the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries ought by all means to 


be utilized to their utmost possibili- 
ties. Facility of cheap transportation 
is an essential in our modern civiliza- 
tion and we cannot afford any longer 
to neglect the great highways which 
nature has provided for us. 

“The waterways can never be mo- 
mopolized by any corporation. Where- 
ever a navigable river runs beside 
railroads the problem of regulating 
the rates of railroads Becomes far 
easier, because river regulation is 
rate regulation. Year by year trans- 
portation problems become more 
acute, and the time will come when 
the rivers really fit 


to serve as are 
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PROPOSED DEEP WATERWAYS - SYSTEM 
feries of trade should be provided 


twith channels deep enough and wide 
enough to make the investment of 





the necessary money profitable to the 


public. The national government 
should undertake this work.” 
THE PLAN 


The purpose of the great associa- 
tion that held the convention at 
Memphis is to secure from congress 
the necessary appropriations to 
deepen the channel of the Mississippi 
river and some of its most important 
tributaries and to open up a water- 
way from the Great Lakes, at Chica- 
river near St 


go, to the Mississippi 
Louis. The first request is for a 14- 
foot channel from Chicago to the 


gulf of Mexico; a 9-foot channel from 
Pittsburg down the. Ohio river to the 
Mississippi at Cairo, a 6-foot channel 
from Sioux City down the Missouri 
river to the Mississippi, and a 6-foot 
channel from Minneapolis and St 
Paul down the Mississippi to St 
Louis. Later, other branches of the 
Mississippi will naturally come in for 
improvement and the deepening of 
the Missouri would naturally be con- 
tinued up into Montana for the ben- 
efit of. the Dakotas and the other 
great northwestern states whose nat- 
ural outlet is by this waterway. 

We give a rough sketch of the 
proposed deep water river system as 
it will be presented for the considera- 
tion of the next congress. The dis- 
tances will be: From Chicago to 8t 
Louis, 365 miles; Minneapolis to St 
Louis, 697 miles; St Louis to New. Or- 
leans, 1156 miles; Pittsburg to Cairo, 
967 miles. - 


RAILROADS CANNOT HANDLE TRAFFIC 


The extract from the president’s 
speech given above indicated in gen- 
eral terms the need and the commer- 
cial importance of the proposed deep- 
water routes. 

Years ago the rivers carried the 
commerce; then the railroads came, 
and, because of their better facilities 
for safety and speed, they took away 
the through traffic. The great export 
trade of the west in cattle and grain 


has by the railroads been sent 
through the ports of Boston, New 
York and other eastern cities, while 


the “Father of Waters’? has been neg- 
lected, and the water route to the 
gulf of Mexico has been used only for 
local traffic. 

Now, we have developed more bus- 
iness than the railroads can take care 
of. The railroad trackage and 
equipment have failed to keep pace 
with the development of agriculture, 
manufacturing and a steadily ‘ex- 
panding foreign commerce. The 
people of the northwest are cold in 
winter because the railroads cannot 
get cars enough to carry them fuel. 
The graneries and elevators of the 
Dakotas remain overflowing because 
the railroads cannot furnish cars 
enough to take away their grain. In 
varying degrees, so it is all over the 
country. There are not cars enough, 
there are not engines enough, there 
are not rails enough, and there is not 
money available to make it possible 
to promptly transport the commodi- 
ties that seek a market. 

Within the last ten years railroad 
business in this country has increased 
over 110%. Cars are larger, locomo- 
tives are more powerful, and trains 
are run faster, but there are only 35% 
more locomotives and 45% more cars 
in service than ten years ago. It 
would require $5,500,000,000 to bring 
our railroad systems up to the con- 
dition where they could take care of 
the commerce of the country prop- 
erly. “Such an expenditure and such 
an outiay of human energy in the 
immediate future is practically im- 
possible. The only relief is through 
the development of our waterways. 

James J. Hill says that a 15-foot 
channel from St Louis to New Ore 
leans would go further to relieve the 
entire middle west and southwest 
than any other work that could be 
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undertaken. With such a depth of 
water, a single powerful tow-boat 
would carry from 30 to 40 train loads. 
ECONOMY IN WATER *TRANSPORTATION 
, Transportation by water can be ac- 
complished for much less than half 
the expense of rail transportation. 
The average in this country is only 
one-sixth. It is estimated that for 
every dollar of the people’s money in- 
vested by congress in the improve- 
ment of qur waterways, at least $2 a 
year are saved in reduced rates. 
The cost of opening deepwater 
channels, such as has been suggested, 
will be approximately as_ follows: 
From Chicago to St Louis, $30,000,- 
000; Pittsburg to Cairo, $63,000,000; St 





Paul to St Louis, $30,000,000; Sioux 
City to St Louis, $50,000,000; St Louis 
to Cairo, $35,000,000; Cairo to the sea | 
less than $100,000,000. Although some 
of the work will be difficult, espe- 
cially deepening the Mississippi chan- 
nel to 14 feet and removing the snags 


and wreckage in the river bottom, 
but no serious engineering problems 
are presented. 
CHICAGO'S CONTRIBUTION 

A good start on the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway has already been 
made by the city of Chicago; its drain- 
age canal from the mouth of the 
Chicago river to the Des Plaines river 
near Joliet can be navigated by ships 
drawing 20 feet of water the entire 


distance of 36 miles. This canal cost 
over $50,000,000. The city has offered 
to contribute this waterway to the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf route, provided the 
government will make ae 14-foot 
channel down the Illinos river to St 
Louis. 

Since the civil war the government 
has spent $225,000,000 on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. The money 
has been expended without reference 
to any definite plan and much of it 
has been wasted. 

The last congress made an appro- 
priation for a careful examination 
and report on the feasibility and cost 
of a deep waterway from the gulf to 











St Louis. Pres Roosevelt, appreciat- 
ing the importance of the broad 
scheme of a deep waterways system, 
appointed a commission headed by 
Congressman Burton of Ohio. This 
commission has gone down the~ Mis- | 
sissippi from St Paul, attended the | 
convention at Memphis, and will 
have a powerful influence under the 
leadership of the president toward 
bringing about the desired results. 
There seems to be _ practically no 
doubt that the inland waterways 
commission will favor the proposition 
for the government to undertake the 
opening of the channel from the 
Great lakes to the gulf of Mexico. 
Mexico 
The unpleasantness attending the 


appropriation by the United States of 
a large section of Mexican territory 
a half century ago, appears to have 














PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ 


entirely passed away. The best of 
good feeling is manifested by both 
governments, and in a marked degree 
Mexican friendship for the United 
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honse, factory, warehouse, stable, le, barn, shed, 
or other building, con 


Paroid Roofing 


Paroid is now and has been for years, the 


best ready roofing made, 


Paroid Rust-Proof Steel Caps 
(Patented) 
add value to any ready roofing but can 
had only with Paroid, They are rust-pr 
on both sides and, being square, have larger 
binding surface, They will add years to 
roof life, 
To let you test and prove Paroid’s superi- 
ority, we make tliis 
Money-Back Guarantee 
Buy one roll of Paroid, apply it to your roof, 
If you are not then satisfied that you have the 
best, we wiilsend you acheck for the amount 
you raid for the roofing and cost of applying. 
Send For Free Samples 
of Paroid, Rust-Proof Capsand name of our Parotid 
dealer. ify ou care for our book of plans for farm 
and poultry buildings, enclose 4 cents for postage, 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
(Established 817) 
34 Mill Street, East Waipole, Mes: 
1434 Monadnock Block, pe ear um. 
unators of gompiote yoetn kitand 
Paroid Rust-Proof ti 











THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


will prepare you e better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. : 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 


operate. It never clogs, never gets out of. 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

‘If you need an ensilage cutter you need @ 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co.,Box 11, Lima, N.Y, 











THE MEN WHO KNOW 


THE SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES OF 






AND HATS / 


are the men who have 
put them to the hard- 
est tests in the rough- 


est weather. 
Get the original 
Towers Fish Brand 


made since 1836 
CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 


4 J. TOWER CO. BOSTON SA 
TOWER LAMADIAN CO. LIMITED, vonburo can 
On YouR 


wa WATER SYSTEM Pina 


ste pow ard inexpensive if you have 4 
brook, spring or pond on your place, Le’ 


ja Specialty Company 
Fit you out with a simple, 
automatic, aranteed Rife 
Hydraulic Ram or 4 Foster 
High Duty Rem. Water raised 
ton y height. No trouble, no repairs, 
wed —— rue giv ves sugges 


“ya ‘Broadway, ew York City 
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}States was shown during the reeent..have greatly improved. Exports from P 
[Official visit of Sec Root. He was re- the United States to Mexico have The Swamp Drainage Movement N 
ceived with pomp and pageantry, lav- risen from $19,000,000 ten years ago Rse: ohrg) BS a 
| ishly entertained, greeted with cheers to more than $57,000,000 in 1907, ae Those interested in the drainage of q 
land enthusiastic demonstrations of imports from Mexico have risen from SW@™mpP lands anticipate an important b 
\good will wherever he went. Espe- $2:3,500,000 to $66,000,000. Pres Diaz convention the last week in Novem- a 
cially did Pres Diaz demonstrate his rules practically as a king and the ber. The national drainage associa- n 
cordiality and acted the part of offi- government is surrounded by much tion will then meet at Johns Hopkins h 
cial host in a very pleasing way. of the pageantry attending royalty. university, Baltimore, Md. In the ¥v 
The commereial relations between Still the people find no reason to com- near future, and perhaps during the b 
the United Stat-s and Mexico are im- plain, and, indeed, are abundantly "ext congress, a general drainage 5! 
portant to bo.h, and both take the satistied with his administration. measure is likely to be enacted. A a 
position of standing together in be- i bill was favorably reported from the 
half of law an! order in the Central Ms a eee ge ba Baeie Sante, ol n 
“ve eset tne nee F yhich Senato o alifornia is ' 
eet y Me gy pe. Tones ahet Postal Reforms Must Come chairman, that treats the drainage of re 
Sec Root has visited Mexico. -_-— the swamps and overflow lands of is 
eat - the United States as the same sort cl 
The present constitution of Mexico ONGRESS is slowly of a government function as that of gQ) 
dates from 1S9. The republic then but surely being irrigated arid lands, proposing a sim- z 
had 19 states—since increased to 2¢. forced into a posi- ilar reclamation scheme. di 


tion where it will The 80,000,000 acres of swamp land 
have to grant the “Scattered through 37 states offer great 
postal reforms that financial possibilities through recla- 
the people need mation; then the states would gain 
and desire. More vyaluable assets in taxable property. - 

detefmined than Further, it is argued swamps should fe 
ever before is the be reclaimed on account of their pes- 


The president is elected for six years 
and may be re-elected indefinitely. 
The office of vice-president was cre- 


ted in 1904. Congress meets annu- 
STOP THAT LEAK aie arate April 1 to ted 31. and from 
“TR rain will damage September 16 to December 15. 































































Mexican national independence : , } 
the contents of the dates from the insurrection of .15810, organizations FB no inn —_ tilentiak characters; at the present T 
ilch } M 97th anniversary having been cel- senting the iInter- time they are the homes of the 
building and ruin the build- ethan ieomsotien $8 ‘The , Unitea %2*8 of the people, in preparation for mosquito and malaria. The ever de- tic 
itself, States in 1823 announced what has — — in the next congress. The caying vegetable matter in them is a 
woes —> % Postal Progress league has taken ac- ac >» >» , co 
‘ . be k . s the Monroe : - . menace to the health of the country. 
A | k h f come te Be Raves & , Monroe tion loéking toward a 2-cent rate f 
eak in the roof, no doctrine, which is to the effect that ¢ & ‘ a <-cent rate for Phe governors of all the states have 
7 ¢ ’ : : ; ne four-ounce letters, 1-cent rate for local been requested to appoint . of 
matter how small, is a leak this country does not care to interfere Jetters and 2-cent foreign letter rate aban ia ann ge epindty Mg 4 
. in European political affairs, and re- fractional postal currency and a par- Cees SS ae See ae ne 
mm your purse. gards with disapproval any attempt cels post. Postmaster-Gen Mever the national electoral college, and the 
h t t k on the part of European nations to jis making a practical campaign in ™2#y°rs of cities to appoint delegates, | 
© best way to make se + = nptee +4 f ee tat ee : while local drainage associations and m 
extend their power to any portion o behalf of a parcels post and postal ieul . . q . 
repairs is to cover the old this hemisphere. This doctrine was savings banks. ad orm erm ye expec ted va th 
ith f f in the first instance especially directed We already have parcels post in = pregeren Se LRG Coming Conve 
roof wi a new froor oO toward Spain, which country sought our mailing system, but the difficulty ; “. 
Congo to control the Central and South is that it is_too expensive and the ol m 
American states. The intervention of limit of weight is teo small. Today iti | 
ee is easily laid over the United States in 1862 to prevent Parcels can be sent for 1 cent an Better Conditions in Morocco | 
the establishment of the Maximilian Ounce, If cents a pound; the limit of -__—— | 
shin les, has tin, or other empire on the ruins of the early Me - woteee a coer Camas. The postmaster- The situation in Moroceo is much 
ea roo S. ican republic won for the United #eneral proposes first a cut of 25% in . ‘ P = e 
o : the > a will be ast States the gratitude of all Mexico. the rate, making it 12 cents a pound, srasplen Uk xia “seem aia, a fa 
up © jon- ae atk . ‘ et ar increase > weig imi ” Ae a 
ished how cheaply and amanda Porfirio Diaz is of Indian origin on apy Aggies 0 ge By peo gas J mete countries who have interests there are 
Pople ‘weather — roof. | his mother’s side and Spanish on his country the same as that provided in far from the end. One after another, we 
ge peg ts . | father s. He was educated for the jnternational treaties. A reduced rate Moroccan tribes have agreed to terms 
Se o us Free Sample. oben? geet are yee 4 for rural free delivery service con- - gence atares wy eet which oi cle 
Q que studiec iw, later fined to people onasingle route,anda Clude surrender of those responsible an 
BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. , being a professor of Roman law in special fee for local deliveries by car- for the murder of Frenchmen at an 
532 West Kud Trust Bldg., Philadelphia | the hemes ogg cag 3 riers in cities are additional features Casablanca, the payment of a large co. 
Chicago ,and San Francisco e army he rose to e rank of brig- of the postmaster-general’s - plan indemnity, and agreement that na- sO 
adier-ge ¢ § F as ? iwae @ . pasion die ” : 
| adier ae neral, general, and at last The first step toward parcels post tives shall not carry arms within ten ce! 
commander-in-chief, leading the arms , : : a : miles of Casablanca. 
- . . ee would be far behind the service in a a no ‘ 
: of Mexico successfully in- the civil the European countries. For instance French and Spanish forces— 
wars and against French intervention, Austria carries parcels for 12 cents France taking the lead—have been 
|extending through the later 50’s and per 11 pounds, and the limit of @™saeed in a campaign in Morocco, 
| lations In | | up wd 1867. In 1867 he was chosen weight is 110 pounds; Great Britain @ttempting to subdue turbulent Arab 
provisional president; the next year has a limit of 11 ; tribesmen who killed several French- ste 
New and Libera Homestead Regu 4 Ss ¢ pounds and the rate nie cgind te » 
WESTERN CANADA = ng Stange 4 —— presieent is 22 cents for the maximum; the ™én — anes une pag in a state pa 
o e term ending : neligible minimum charge is 6 cents. If the Of anarchy. he sultan, Abd-El-Aziz, cu 
for re-election, he secured the elec- United States permitted heavy pareels has practically no control over a large eq 
tion of Gonzales, during whose term ji the ails > J2.c0e at, section of his country. The tribesme 
New Districts Now Opened , during in the mails the 12-cent rate for 11 5 8 co y: he tribesmen ba 
for Settlement Pp | he was @ member of the cabinet, and pounds would be $1.32. This is ap- refuse to pay taxes, and fanatical pre- cif 
PE Ban on og ay = acevon as senator and governor of proximately ten times the rate aeers to one Powe have led bands thi 
toh Ry A Rd a ope axaca. ; charged in Germany, although Ger- Of raiders in e interior. shi 
Sate anaes omnes the Revised Homestead In 1884 Diaz was again re-elected many permits a maximum rate of ten The notorious bandit Raisuli last pe 
Regulations of Canada. Th ot H of | president, and the constitution hav- times as much and handles parcels June captured Kaid Sir Harry Me- th 
20 conve cach 2 ing been amended he was re-elected profitably. Lean, the English commander of the att 
See ee eae thud mano tn tos Cutted eben without opposition repeatedly up to Of course, it has to be considered sultan’s body guard. The release of m<é 
been waiting for. Any member of a family may the present time. Pres Diaz has been that the United States is 60 times as McLean has been long delayed, be- of 
make entry for any other member of the family, who great in his office He has reor- large as England, Re times as large cause no one was able to rescue him ex) 
may be entitled to make entry for himself or herself. anized the finances of Mexico. devel- &5S Germany, and 225 times as large by force from the mountain camps of 
Entry may now be made before the Agent or Sub- yee and encouraged —— en as Switzerland, where people in the Raisuli and the terms named = the Jes 
Agent of the District by proxy (on certain conditions), “nies ‘ : = Ses ss >’ mountain secur thei a : - ggg he , s pk 
co oads, telegraph, and an ; pie - . ; 
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Mohammedan countries, and in them 
all there is strange unrest and fre- 
quent threats of a great uprising in 
behalf of the Mohammedan faith. The 
arms of united Europe would prevail, 
no doubt, in the end, but the fanatical 
hordes who fear not death or danger 
would earry ‘on a terrible canflict 
before peace could be achieved, Pos- 
sibly no such war will occur, but it is 
always a possibility. 

The sultan has asked France to 
make Morocco a French protectorate, 
at least until permanent good order 
has become established. While France 
is pleased with the friendliness and 
confidence manifested by the sultan, a 
great majority of his subjects are 
greatls displeased and regard him as 
disloval to his country. 


Peace Conference Results 


The work of The Hague peace con- 
ference has finally been completed. It 
has been in session since June 15. 
The conventions agreed upon follow: 

The peaceful regulation of interna- 
tional conflicts. 

Providing for an international prize 
eourt. 

Regulating the rights and duties 
of neutrals on land. 

Regulating the rights and duties of 
neutrals at sea. 

Covering the laying of submarine 





mines, 

The bombardment of towns from 
the sea. 

The collection of contractual debts. 


The transformation of merchant- 
men into warships. 

The treatment of capturel crews. 

The inviolability of fishing boats. 

Inviolability of postal service. 

The application of the Geneva con- 


vention and the Red Cross to sea war-—-. 


fare. 

Laws and customs regulating land 
war-are. 

It will be noticed that these arti- 
cles refer to war rather than peace, 
and, while in the interest of humanity 
and fair play in war, the work of the 
convention was practically a _ failure 
so far as its chief purposes were cone 
cerned. 





Wireless Telephones in the Navy 


Wireless telephones are being in- 
stalled on warships by our navy de- 
partment. The battleships Connecti- 
cut and Virginia have already been 
equipped and it is understood all the 
battleships which are to go to the Pa- 
cific in December will be fitted up in 
this way if there is time. Men on 
ships equipped with the wireless tel- 
egraph have heard conversation 
through ordinary telephone receivers 
attached to wireless telegraph instru- 
ments, Conversations at a distance 
of 22 miles have been easily heard in 
experiments where the regular wire- 
less telephone instruments were em- 
ployed. During the experiments a 
phonograph on the Connecticut was 
placed in front of the telephone trans- 
mitter and made to play a number 
of musical compositions. At the con- 
clusion of each piece the wireless op- 
erators on other ships, miles away, tel- 
egraphed to the Connecticut the 
titles of pieces which had just been 
played. 


~ 





‘Check on Southern Immigration 


The right of a state to solicit im- 
migration from a foreign country is 
the subject of an opinion by Attorney 
Gen Bonaparte that is displeasing 
to the southern states. Attorney Gen 
Bonaparte holds that in the case 
submitted to him the state of Louisi- 
ana violated the immigratio: laws in 
paying the passag: money of an immi- 
grant, and that in this respect a state 
stands the same in law as an indi- 
vidual. 

Last August Geronimo Garcia came 
to New Orleans from Cuba. He was 
denied admission to the United States. 
An investigation developed the fact 
that his passage money had been paid 
by Reginald Dykers, an agent of the 
Louisiana state board of agriculture 
and immigration, out of funds appro- 
priated by the state legislature. He was 
given assurance that employment as 
a farm laborer would be given him, 
and he promised to return to the 
State the money advanced to him to 


pay his passage. -No employment 
was selected, but he was left free to 
work for whom he pleased. .The case 
was selected to test the immigration 
law, 

Several other southern states are 
interested in the matter, because they 
have been engaged in soliciting immi- 
gration for the purpose of securing 
laborers for farms and factories. 

The attorney general says that 
while it is provided that aliens com- 
ing to this country in consequence of 
advertisement by a state or its in- 
ducements to immigration shall not be 
treated as coming under promises of 
employment, but specific promises of 
employment to individual immigrants, 
such as were held out to Garcia, he 
holds to be in violation of the law. 

The state of Louisiana has carried 
the case into the courts in order to 
obtain a judicial decision, as the mat- 
ter is one of great importance to the 
states of the south. 





The recent national council of Con- 
gregational churches at Cleveland, O, 
unanimously accepted the report of 
the committee favoring a union of the 
Congregational, United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestant denominations. 
The national council has no authority 
over individual churches, but its rec- 
ommendations have a powerful influ- 
ence. It still remains for the individ- 
ual churches to act and for the final 
action by the other two denominations 
interested. It will be several years 
before arrangements for the union can 
be completed. The prospect is that 
ultimately the union will be accom- 
plished. 





Following the message of Pres 
Small to the striking telegraph oper- 
ators, in which he suggested the fu- 
tility of continuing the strike and 
asked the local unions to vote upon 
the question, the national executive 
committee removed Small from of- 
fice. With few exceptions the local 
unions have. voted to continue the 
strike and have bitterly condemned 
Small. The latter is now down and 
out. The prospect for the operators 
to win the strike is far from good. 
In Cleveland the strike is practically 
broken, but in most of the big cities 
the strikers remain firm. 








Marconi has established transatlan- 
tic .wireless telegraph service. His 
new stations are located on the shores 
of Nova Scotia and Ireland, and it is 
claimed that messages are sent suc- 
cessfully between those two points. 
The principal advance made in wire- 
less telegraphy during the past two 
years is the perfecting of a receiver 
much more sensitive than the original. 





Pres Roosevelt has returned from 
his southern trip and as a result of 
his hunt at Bayou Tensas and Bear 
Lake, La, he reports’ slaughter of 
game as follows: Three bears, six 
deer, 12 squirrels, a turkey, a duck, 
a wildcat and an opossum. The pres- 
idential party ate all except the wild- 
cat and the president says there were 
times when they almost felt as ii 
they could eat that. 


The Southern Pacific railroad com- 
pany and the Pacific mail steamship 
company have been indicted for re- 
bating by a federal grand jury at 
San Francisco. There are 108 counts 
against the Southern Pacific and 16 
counts against the Pacific Mail. The 
penalty is from. $1000 to $20,000 on 
each count. The complaint is that 
matting has been shipped over these 
two transportation lines to the east 
at $1 per 100 pounds for favored 
firms, while the general .public is 
charged $1.25. 


Three negroes have been lynched 
at Tunica, Miss. They had been 
arrested and confessed to a number | 
of burglaries.. Their confession im- 
plicated a well-known white man, the 
keeper of a dive, whom they de- 
clared was the head of an organiza- | 
tion of burglars and that he disposed 
of the stuff stolen. A mob forced its | 
way into the jail, shot one of the | 
negroes, and hanged the other two. 


The attitude of Gov Hughes of | 
New York toward the presidential 
nomination may be conjectured from! 
his declaration: “I am not seeking} 
any public office. I am not trying, 
and I shall not try to influence the 
choice of any delegate to any con- | 
vention.” 
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HE Drew Elevated Carrier is one of 
the greatest actual money savers 
ever invented forthefarm, Itsaves 

the per of a farm hand the year round be- 

cause it does one man's work. It is the 
easiest, quickest and most economical 
method of conveying manure and litter from 
the stable, or carrying silage or any other 
articles that have to be moved from place 
to place. The Drew Carrier runs a lot of 
ee errands. It carries all kinds of loads. 


















t cuts out hard and disagreeable jobs. 
t'ghtens barn work wonderfully. If you 
are a dairyman, a stock raiser or a general 
farmer you need a 


DREW 


Elevated Carrier 


It is not only a money saver but a money maker, With a Drew 
Carrier you will have a clean stable, and a clean stable means healthier 
stock, With a Drew Carrier you can send all the manure to the pile, saving 
the rich liquid part which is always lost in pitching or wheeling. 

The Drew not only goes out but comes back automatically. Run the 
Carrier into the stable, put the manure or litter into it, give it a shove and 
the carrier will dump the load wherever you want it dumped—in a wagon 
or over the fence—and return to you ready to be filled again. 

You can put the Drew Carrier to a score of uses. It is elevated— 
out of the way—works smoothly, and can not be jolted off the track. 


We Make Special Carriers for 
Dairy Purposes 


Write for our free, handsomely illustrated book. It tells you , 
all about all our carriers. It contains drawings that show you ¢ 
how you can install a Drew Carrier System no matter how _¢ No, 110 
large or small your barn or stable, or what its location, 7 w EBle- § 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER COMPANY , “ 


a 
110 Monroe St.,Waterloo, 7° Waterloo, W 
" Pa Send me your free ry 
Kastera Branch and Warehouse book on Carriers. It is 
HOME, N.Y. 4 understood that! put myself | 
under no obligation to you ry 
whatever, by tnis request. 
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illustrated Book _ R.F.D. No.........ss ices 








Why is Gen-as-co Ready 
Roofing better than tar, tin, 
or shingles for your house 
and barn? 


Doesn’t leak—won’t crack and crumble, won’t rust or 
rot. No way for water to get in. 

Gen-as’-co keeps its elasticity and life through years of 
all kinds of weather. Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
natural storm-defier and weather-resister. 

You need the roof that will protect your buildings and 
their contents, without damage or frequent expense and 1 - or. 

Apply Gen-as’-co Ready Roofing and you put ona roof to Stay. Ask 
any progressive dealer, and be sure you get what you ask for. 
Write for Book Q of reasons why, and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 

San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
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THE ORIGINAL 
DeLOACH SAW MILL 
For 25 Years the Standard. 
Copied by Many. Equalied by None. 
MILL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
We Pay the Freight. 


DeLoach Mill Mig. Co., Box 525, Bridgeport, Ala 
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PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY OPENS 


Independence Far in the Future---Steady 
Progress Toward Self-Government---In- 
sular Finances 


TILL dangles in un- 

certainty the hope 
of Philippine inde- 
pendence. Progress 
toward self-govern- 
ment is being 
steadily made, how- 
ever, and an event 
of great impor- 
tance was the open- 

: ing, at Manila, Oc- 
tober 16, of the first Philippine 
assembly. Sec Taft, who went to the 
islands for that purpose, formally 
opened the assembly. In his speech 
he reitereated his former statements 
regarding the Philippine islands, de- 
elaring that his views announced 
three years ago in reference to inde- 
pendence were unchanged, He did 
not believe thatthe people would be 
fitted to govern themselves for at least 
a generation, but added that the mat- 
ter was entirely in the hands of con- 
gress. The secretary emphatically de- 
nied that the United States had any 
intention of disposing of the island. 
He said he had absolute confidence in 
the Philippine people; was not dis- 
appointed in their ability to legislate 
conservatively, and asserted his belief 
that they felt their responsibility and 
asknowledged the necessity of sup- 
porting the American government. 
He refrained from making any sug- 
gestions regarding specific legislation. 
The assembly elected as_ president 
Sirgio Osimena, a nationalist, who 
was formerly governor of the island 
of Cebu. Osimena is a young man 
held in high esteem by the govern- 
ment and his own people. He had no 
part in the revolution. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

™ the election the national party 
won a landslide. Its leaders are the 
men appointed by the United States 
government and their followers. 
Their platform was that the islands 
are not yet ready for independence. 
They won 60 of the 80 members of 
the assembly. The other party, the 
federalists, elected the remaining 
number. That party’s platform was 
that the islands are ready for self- 
government provided foreign powers 
guarantee non-interference. Neither 
party is anti-American, and there is 
no organized party in the island 
against the United States government. 
The nationalists want assurances of 
independence within a _ reasonable 
time; some, say five years, others 20, 
but no nationalist is satisfied with Sec 
Taft’s statement that independence 
should be deferred for over @ genera- 
tion. 

The interest taken in the oppor- 
tunity to vote is shown from the fact 
that of the 120,000 men qualified t: 
vote under the law 89,000 registered. 
This is as good a showing as is made 
by any large American city. 

THE CONGRESS OF TEE PHILIPPINES 

The Philippine assembly has pow- 
ers and duties similar to that of our 
national house of representatives. 
Corresponding to the senate is the 
Philippine commission. Together they 
will constitute the congress of the 
Philippines. The congress will take 
over the legislative work that has 
heretofore been carried on by the 
Philippine commission alone. In or- 
der to become a law, any measure 
passed by the assembly must be ap- 
proved by the commission. The com- 
mission as now constituted consists of 
eight members, three of whom are 
native Filipinos. 

Under the act of congress of Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, the next election of del- 
egates to the assembly will be held the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday 
‘in November, 1909, and of each odd 
numbered year thereafter, taking 
office January 1, following each elec- 
tion. Provincial governors and oth- 
er local officers will be elected at the 
same time assembly delegates § are 
elected. One of the duties of the 
new assembly is the election of two 
commissioners, who will represent 
the Philippine islands at Washington. 
Che presence in the assembly of Dr 
Dominador Gomez, a fiery agitator 





with an exceptional gift of eloquence, 
who is opposed to the general policy 
of the administration, may mean ex- 
citement, but probably no 


serious 





WHAT THE WORLD IS ‘DOING — 


trouble. His election at Manila is 
being contested, 

The Filipinos have never at heart 
loved the Americans, but the islands 
are at peace now, and the masses of 
the people enjoying the benefits of 
American occupation” have _ settled 
down to an attitude of respectful sub- 
mission to government authority. 
They are distressed that congress 
should refuse to remove the tariff 
against Philippine products, especial- 
ly sugar and tobacco. They are bled 
through high prices by corporations. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
Americans in the Philippines, for the 
most part, declare that the adminis- 
tration is going too fast; that the bal- 
lot has been given to the Filipinos 
too soon; that allowing the Filipinos 
to enjoy the measure of self-govern- 
ment that has been so soon accorded 
them will make trouble. Right Rev 
Charles A. Brent, Episcopalian bishop 
of the Philippines, voices this criti- 
cism. The bishop has been attending 
the triennial conve tion of his church 
at Richmond, Va, and in an address 
there expressed his opinion with ref- 
erence to the administration’s policy 
in the Philippines. He believes in a 
slow and steady system of education 
and development toward self-govern- 
ment, but insists that the Filipinos 
are at least 100 years behind the Cu- 
bans, and Will never be able to gov- 
ern themselves if the government 
continues its present policy. Bishop 
Brent says that the hand of Sec Taft 
and the other chief administrators 
has been forced by Bryan, the anti- 
imperialist, and the clamor of Fili- 
pino politicians, 

COST OF THE PHILIPPINES 


There is an opportunity for confu- 
sion over the figures given us regard- 
ing the cost of revenue of the 
Philippines under American occupa- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of the Philip- 
pine government the islands are self- 
supporting. Insular revenues for the 
past year aggregate $11,500,000, about 
the same as the preceding year, while 
expenditures have been reduced from 
$10,000,000 to $8,000,000. Provincial 
revenues amounted to $4,000,000 and 
the ordinary provincial expenditures, 
including roads, bridges, schools, was 
about $100,000 less than the revenues. 

At the present time $5,000,000 is 
available in the Philippine treasury 
for administration purposes, which is 
$2,009,009 more than was available 
last year at this time. It costs too 
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much to run a government and Sec 
Taft as well as leading Filipinos fa- 
vor further economies, 

A leading New York newspaper has 
carefully computed the expense of 
the Philippines to the United States 
and figures it to date at $400,000,000, 
A large part of this money went into 
the army, navy and works of defense 
The administration claims that asid 
from the military expenditures, the 
islands have paid their way, and ar- 
gues that we would have to have an 
army and navy anyway, and the sol- 
diers might as well be in the Phil- 
ippine waters as to be kept at the gov- 
ernment’s expense somewhere else. 
This argument evades the fact that 
transportation half way around the 
world is expensive; that the army has 
been doubled in size because of the 
Philippines, and does not consider 
the great loss of life, which, aside 
from, all consideration of sentiment 
and humanity, represents economic 
value to the nation. 

As to the first cost of the Philip- 
pines it is commonly said that we 
paid $20,000,000 for them. As a mat- 
ter of fact the $20,000,000 was paid 
under the treaty of Paris to cover all 
of the claims of Spain against the 
United States incident to the war and 








it was not specified that the $20,000,- 
000 was by way of purchase money 
for the Phillippines. At the time that 
Spain gave up the Philippines she 
also gave up Porto Rico and Cuba 
The colonial debts of the islands were 
assumed by Spain. 
A POLICY OF EDUCATION IN GOVERNMENT 
The purpose of the administration, 
beginning with Pres McKinley, has 
been to educate the Filipinos and ad- 
vance them.in self-government as 
rapidly as the good conduct and abil= 
ity of the people would permit. The 
Filipinos have been serving in impor- 
tant capacities on the Philippine com- 
mission, as judges in the courts, as 
provincial governors in the constab- 
ulary, and as teachers in the schools. 
Scattered among them and in posi- 
tions over them when necessary have 
been American teachers, American 
officers, American “governors, Ameri- 
can judges; but the number of Amer- 
icans thus employed has steadily de- 
creased, while an increasing number 
of Filipinos have been advanced to 
those important positions. The vot- 
ing privilege has been gradually ex- 
tended for local affairs until now, 
through the new assembly, the people 
may fairly feel that they have a voice 
in making the laws of the country. 
Pres Roosevelt and Sec Taft do not 
expect a great deal from the first as- 
sembly. They regard it as a sort of 
kindergarten where the Filipinos may 
have experience in parliamentary 
practice, enjoy the privilege of free 
speech, and serve an apprenticeship 
in law making. The administration 
is optimistic as to the future. 





Schools Closed to Italians 


Another kind of-a race problem 
has appeared in the south. While 
the people of the Pacific coast in 
the United States, and the~people of 
Vancouver in Canada, have been 
raising cain over the Japanese, the 
town of Sumrall, Miss, has sprung 
into the public eye by refusing to 
admit the children of Italian labor- 
ers to the public schools. An ap- 
peal to the attorney-general brought 
a decision in favor of the Italians, 
but the Sumrall people were-not sat- 
isfied with the legal opinion, and 
not only insisted that the Italian 
children must not attend  tieir 
schools, but treated some of their 
parents roughly. The Italian labor- 
ers have shaken the dust of Sum- 
rall and will seek a .more hospit- 
able community’ in which to labor. 
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A ‘GLIMPSE OF A STREET IN MANILA 
here the flags are displayed. 
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held during the session of the first Philippine assembly. 
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Potato Harvest Well Along 


(From "Page 366.] 
ity” and size good. Growers getting 
46c p bu and selling freely.—[W & K., 
Washington Co, N Y. 

Tubers small in size. 
age and restricted yield.—[T. W. 
Putnam Co, N Y. 

Potatoes ‘made 
fair. Buyers giving 50c.—[C. 
Steuben Co, N Y. 

We have 70% of a full potato acre- 


A light acre- 
J.. 


75 bus p a; quality 
_ Pa 


age: Quality good. Yield 140 bus 
p a; market 50c p bu.—([C. N. C., 
Tioga Co, N Y. 

About 80% of a normal potato ac- 


reage here. Quality good, but some 
rot. Local markets paying 60@85c.— 
{E. H. W., Onondaga Co; N Y. 

Dry weather cut down the potato 
yield, which is not as heavy as usual. 
Growers getting 75c p bu at local 
markets.—[O. R. C., Greene Co, N Y. 

Considerable rot in potatoes here. 
Yield about 125 bus p acre. Acreage 
75% of normal. Farmers getting 70c 
at local stations. —[G. D. S., Oneida 
Co, N Y. 

Potatoes generally 
quality. Yield short, 
market 50c p bu.—[G. 
ton, N Y. 

Potatoes averaged 130 bus p acre. 
Size small, but quality good. Buyers 
giving 75c p bu.—[D. R. Y., Suffolk 
Co, N Y. 

Potate crop extra good, although 
not important here. Farmers getting 
50c p bu.—[R. M. S., Cortland Co, N Y. 

The cold, wet spring followed by 
blight cut down the potato crop. 
Quality, however, is good. Buyers 
giving 55c.—[A. A. H., Ravenna, O. 

Potatoes small, but smooth and 
sound. Yield cut down by dry weath- 
er. Prices 50c p bu.—f{A. E. B., St 
Lawrence Co, N Y. 

Quality of potatoes very good, at- 
though some blight. Farmers getting 
60c p bu, bat inclined to hold.—{[J. 
L., Stark Co, O. 

Some scab and rot in _ potatoes. 
Yield 150 bus p acre. Local markets 
giving 95c.—|{Corr, Hartford Co, Ct. 

Dry weather reduced potato crop. 
Quaiity, however, is pleasing. Yield 
100 bus p-acre. Growers receive 45c. 
{J. L. B., Broome Co, N Y. 

In size potatoes poor, but sound. 
Farmers inclined to hold; market at 
65c.—[A. B. M., Trumbull Co, O. 

Yield of potatoes ranges 100 to 150 





of very good 
owing to drouth; 
W. S., Cohoc- 


bus p acre. Quality superior, al- 
though some rot. Farmers receive 
50c.—[{F. E. A., Madison Co, N Y. 


Some rot in potatoes. Acreage not 

a full one: Farmers inclined to hold. 
{J. B. S., Chautauqua Co, N Y. 
' Growers are getting 50c p bu for 
potatoes. - Average yield here 140 bus 
Pp acre. Tubers large and of fine 
quality.—[M. Ss. G., ~ Washington 
Co, NY: 

Potatoes sound; yield about 100 
bus p a; growers receiving 50c.—[L. 
F. F., Orleans Co, N Y. 

Tubers of good size and sound; a 
full acreage; yield about 125 bus; 
buyers giving 50c p bu.—[D. & R., 
Erie Co. O. 

Quality of potatoes below the aver- 
age; yield 75% of normal; prices 60c 
p bu.—[E. W. C., Wayne Co, N Y. 

Growers getting 45c p bu for pota- 
toes; somé increase in the acreage; 
yield averages 110 bus.—[A. E. 
Presque: Isle, Me. 

Potatoes fair quality; average size; 
growers offered 60c, but inclined. to 
hold.—[H. R..H., Dutchess Co, N Y. 

In western N Y potato yield runs 
100 to 150 bus p a. A’full area de- 


M.., | 


voted to the crop; quality. best in 
years; about half the farmers in- | 
clined to sell; present prices 50c p 


bu.—[E. F. Dibble. 

Buyers giving $1.50@1.60 p bbl for 
potatoes. Looks like about. 75% of 
the crop will go into storage.—[H. 
Bros, Ft Fairfield, Me. 

Our potatoes made about 150 bus 
P a; quality and size good, but some 
rot. Farmers get 70c at local mar- 
kets.—[{G. W. K., Cheshire Co, N H. 
_ Average yield of potatoes 175 bus p 
a; more or less rot; acreage gener- 
ous; growers getting 50c p bu.—[E. 
A. R., Brunswick, Me. 

Potatoes running small in size, but 
sound. Yield hardly a full one. Farm- 
ers received 80c p bu, but inclined to 





THE’ POTATO CROP **1)\" 


90% of a full acreage; yield 150 ‘bus -p 
Quality of .petatoés good; about 
90% of a full acreage; yield. 150\bus p 
a; market Fo] at 50c.—[{A. W. N., 
Otsego Co, 
Potato aGreage last 


larger than 


year; ‘We-got-180 bus p a; quality 
only fair} size good; considerable 
rot; buyers give 50c p bu.—[M.. J. S., 


Haywood, Me. 

At Chicago, recently the market 
has shown some firmness. . A consid- 
erable proportion. of offerings runs to 
small, green stock,-and such pota- 
toes do not sell well. All. choice 
grades, however, -move readily. Best 
Minn, Wis and Mich tubers-command 
60@65c bu. Sweet potatoes from 
Ill sell at $2.50@3 p bbl. 

At' New York, demand is fairly ac- 
tive and prices.generally show stead- 
iness. Some Mich ,potatoes are in evi- 
dence, selling around $1.75@1.85 p.sk 
of 150 Ibs. Long Island’s moéve at 2 
@2.25-p bbl, Empire state and Pa 
tubers 1.75@2.15 p 180 Ibs, Me 2@ 
2.10 p bag, New Jersey's 1.75@2 p bbl 
or bag. 





Milk Controversy in New Jersey 





The town of Montclair, acting under 
the powers presumably conferred up- 
on it by the New Jersey statutes, 
adopted a milk regulation about six 
months ago to the effect that only 
milk may be sold from tuberculin 
tested cows. A very large proportion 
of the milk supplied to families in 
Montciair is furnished by the Borden 
company, which maintains a distrib- 
uting depot there, but secures most, 
if not all, of its milk in Chenango 
county, N Y. Since the company finds 
it impracticable to enforce the New 
Jersey regulations in New York state 
it has notified its 2300 customers that 
on November 15 it will withdraw from 
business in Montclair. 

There is no question that the Mont- 
clair board has authority to prohibit 
the sale of impure milk. No criticism 
is made upon the milk itself, but com- 
plaint is made not only by the Bor- 
den company, but by residents of 
Montclair, that the ruling is not prac- 
ticable. The 
conducted comes under the rule of 
interstate.commerce and is subject to 
federal goverment control, but the 
government has not made the test a 
prerequisite to transshipment of New 
York milk, nor have New Jersey au- 
thorities forbidden the sale. There is 
a general feeling, therefore, that the 
health board will modify its order or 
even repeal the provision of the code. 
In taking the stand it has, however, 





business as at present | 


no one questions the sincerity of the | 


board’s motives. to protect the public 
health. 


Wagon and Carriage House—E. E. 
F., Pennsylvania: Your inquiry 
about plans for a wagon and carriage 
house is too indefinite to answer. 
Send up details including the size 
and character of the house you de- 
sire: Our book: entitled Barn Plans 
and Out Buildings is one of the fin- 
est things on the subject that has 
been printed so far. Postpaid $1. 











Farmers’. Exchange Advertising | 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


WELL DEVELOPED White Wyandotte, Mam- 
moth Bronze turkey, Vekin duck — or cock- 











erels, also Scotch Collie pups. Ev rthing from 
prize stock. Order now and get the best. UTHER 
FALKEY, Phelps, N ¥. 

WHITE WY 4SDotres. choice cocks $1.50 
each, 5 for $7. s $1 each. Also choice young 
stock. FISHER aenos, Collinsville, ‘ 

WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS from _ stock 
red for layers, T5e each if = at once. R. D, 
FANCHER, Cattaraugus, N 

263-EGG strain. Single Comb White Leghorns 
aera. Write your wants please. GRANT 

OYER, Fort Plain, Y. 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOC 














9% THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Sta pe 
for circular, AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOK, West Ghee. 
ter, Pa. 

FERRETS—Thousands of them for sale. Send 
for price list and circular. t's free. kare 
WOOD, New London, 0. 

HIGHLY BRED COLLIE ptppies; champion 
strains. FRED BOWMAN, Spritgboro, Pa. 

SCOTCH COLLIES. $3, three dollars, J 
DEWEY, Edwards, N Y 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
































THOROUGHBRED RC B pm nee f cqateenale, fy 
four two-year-old hens, with cockerel, $5. RA 
LITTLE, Clyde, N Five Cents a Word 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TUE > oe "Read by Half a Million People Each 
birds. Poultry catalog free. t AIRVIEW FARM, | Week 
Shrewsbury, Pa. | 
WHITE WYANDOTTE, Brown Leghorn cock- | 
erels. GOLDENROD POULTRY FARM, Stew- | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
antoms, Fa. | 439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and " “ = : 
> 5 : FOR SALE—% acres, mostly ridge land; 3 
| ed DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, acres in cultivation. Goc five room house, bara 
“ and other buildings, near town, and suitable for 
fruit and poulery. Price $1300, F, A, GREGORY, 
FOR SALE—50 White Wyandottes. IMPERIAL | Spring City, Tenn. . 
ee 1 4 RE } FARM 160 ACRES, silo, three barna, ten room 
| house; s dwego; ee . 
BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns at one-half PR RP ay BS 
price. NELSON'S, Grove City, $400, half cash, HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
n w. | Owego, Y. 
INDIAN RUNNER ducks, $3 per pair. J. a 
SANBURY, Jamestown, N Y. , FOR SALE—Farm of 8 acres, five miles from 
| hm pg pr Va, on main road. Dwelling eight 
. rooms, arn and outbuildings Store and stock 
patos s LE EEIN pe KS, $1.50 each. GEO fl — merchandise. Address owner, C. H., 
a serea a 
NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt- 
LIVE STOCK } pe A _ } mg Boy phy of addr By -* 
* P, F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street, Boston, 
HGLSTEIN. BULL CALVES—Especially low | _" 
rices on richly bred, choice individuals, handsome- | 71% ACRES, $3500; limestone soil, very produc tive. 
, A. —- If you want a good one for a low | Will double in value in few years. L. ABE 
pr _ a : A —.. F. H. THOMSON & SON, | Cortland. O. 
ollan atent, N Y. 
WANTED—Fi thousand f lies to 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- | appice im Syokane. countey. Best “oppetonition 
ter Whites, large strains; all ages, mated, not akin; | ifighest wages. CITAMBE it COMMERCE, Spok- 


bred sows, service 
sey calves. Write for circular. 
Cochranville, Pa. 


pars; Scotch og pups, Guern- 


Pr. F. HAMILTON, 























Wash. 


ane, 


























FARM—Mild. healthy. climate; good markets. 
ot WO. PRIZE-WINNING GUERNSEY , BULL HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 
ALVES. Sir vane egisterec ull. = 
Price reasonable. Jesse THOMPSON. Lisbon, FARMS FOR SALE—Catalog BRIGGS & 
N Y KOONZ, 13 Ballston Spa, N Y. 
FOR SALE—Aberdeen-Angus, young stock, and | TWO HUNDRED farms. J. FRANK TURNER, 
Merino sheep; also S S Hamburg cockerels. AUS Easton, Md. 
TIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs. N Y. 
| FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D ©. 
paRor SHIRE RAMS, _ram_ lambs, Chester 
pe rvice boars. Fine stock a specialty. | ———————— 
SIDNE SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. | 
| 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester Whites, | OU R H EL p B U URE E A U 


Reds and Berkshire pigs for sale cheap. V 


BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


Me | 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sheep, Ohio Im- 
proved on White swine. JESSE CARRIER 


‘ulton, N 


BERKSHIRES, 
Try our prices. 
Freeport, O. 


TROQCUCEERED OXFORD yearling ram and 
lamb; ne fine ones. J. K. BIGELOW, Belle- 





sell 50 head. 


all ages, must 
i CLARK BROS, 


Pairs not akin. 





ville, 





FOR SALE— _ Chester White sows to 
farrow February 1. RUPERT'S NURSERY, 
Seneca, N Y. 











POLAND-CHINA summer and fon pig. Bred 
sows, best breeding. OWEN CARMAN, Trumans- 
burg. N Y. 

REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY _ spring _boars, 
~ a8 fall pigs. WM H. CLARK, Collins Center, 
N Y. | 

RAMBOTVILLET RAMS and ram limbs, good 
ones, Cheap. Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 





+44 = Lasee English Yorkshires, a im- 


ADLEY, Frewsburg, N 





OC and 2 Age pigs. %% each. 


# DUR 
| SERENO WEEKS. DeGraff, 





Five Cents a Word 
. Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT 2 one 

uable in American iturist. 

Ng isa w 
to buy, se 

"THE ADDRESS 
advertisemen: 


in 

issue the following week. eth 

mente. P Pana | — yy md “TO RENT” 

will be govented rate. a will be 
STATE yy) 


NO BLACK: enh § AL, play of ony 


fe RATE ‘tor 3 ay “Farmers”, Bach toa ad- 
veeeuss cents a each insertion. 


AD 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
439 Lafayette Street,. New York City 








SEEDS. AND NURSERY STOCK 
gg SALE Crimson clor clover ——. Ry bushel. 
nd Whi $3 


New a eRe $2.75 to 
ow Be ‘JOSEPH HOLLAND. Milford, Del. 


| 00K 
| STRINS. Stittville, 


LAND'S Fany REGISTERED HOL- 





ee SALE—50 sheep. R. H. CLARK, Ruth, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS | 





ARENAQUE MACHINE WORKS. Westminster 





| Station. Vt. Builders of the “ phomnaee 8 and 

gasoline nes and saw rigs. New Engla’ 

for Cole ia hay presses and Papec en 4 

| blower, Send for free catalog. 
MISCELLANEONS 





DO You ar APPLES? If you do, ship ne | 


in the New_Yor' anadisn bushel box made 


or © 
SOUTH SIDE MFC CO, Petersburg, Va. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 





comfortable. convenient end che rite _ for 
booklet. Mfd by ROY BROTHE S, East ar- 

| net, Vt. 
a. 50 $200 in snare time gathering ferns, ever- 
ete. meee, depots in every state. F. 


B BARTON. Durham, 


5 Cents Per Word 
es 





MALE HELP WANTED 


AND BRAKEMEN 








FIREMEN wanted on all 
railroads, to fill vacancies caused by promotions, 
Experience wnnecessary, State age, hight, weight. 
Firemen. $100 month!y, become engineers and earn 
$200. Brakemen. $75. become conductors earn 
$18. Name position pre ferred. RAILWAY ASS8O- 
CIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, 
N ¥. 

| WANTED—Young men to learn telecranhy.  Po- 

sitions secured Yatalog free EASTERN TELE 

GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Ia. 
OPPORTUNITY for boy of 144 to milk and ds 


chores for his board and attend school. BROOK 
N Y¥. 


LAND’S "FARM, Stittville, 








SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





of help supntied 


FARM HELP and any kind 
Information Office 


free of charge by the Labor 
for Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 11% 
Franklin). New York City. FREE LABOR OF 
FICE. Send for circular and application blanka. 





WANTED 


housekeeper for family of 
has a child to care for; 
inclination to raise poyl- 
man preferred. O. F. 


FEMALE HELP 


WANTED—A capable 
two; no objection if she 
also. someone that has 
try on as a married 

| BENTON, 


ares, 
Mendon, 0. 








More Orders than from Any. 
Other Paper. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
| City. Gentlemen: We have been us- 
| ing the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
| ment of the American Agriculturist 
| for a number of years past in adver- 
| tismg poultry, eggs and collie pups, 
and have found that it has brought 
| us more orders than any other agri- 
cultural paper we have used. We have 
found that the American Agricultur- 
| ist reaches a class of people that want 
to improve their stock, and we expect 


to continue with you in the future.— 

{The J. F. Nelson Poultry & Ferret 
| Farm, J. F. Nelson, Mgr, Grove 
| City, Pa. 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


Agricultural Convention at Syracuse 





As we go to press, the convention 
to consider the condition of agricul- 
ture in New York is holding its ses- 
sions in Syracuse. This series of meet- 
ings was called by the Syracuse 
chamber of commerce. Full partic- 
ulars will be given next week. The 
program includes addresses by Hon 
F, N. Godfrey, master of the state 
grange; Dr W. H. Jordan, director of 
the state experiment station; Hon M. 
S. Decker, member of the public serv- 


_ice commission of New York; Hon W. 


S. Bennett, member of the congres- 
sional commission on immigration; 
Dr J. A. Bonsteel of the United States 
bureau of soils; Prof L. H. Bailey, 
dean of the New York state agricul- 
tural college, and Hon James Wilson, 
secretary of agriculture. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from Sec Wilson’s 
address: 

The farmer feeds the people as no 
people ever before were fed and sells 
in foreign markets a surplus of 1148 
millions of dollars’ worth of his prod- 
ucts. Prosperity quite up to the avy- 
erage of human success attends in- 
telligent management of farm affairs 

adays. No class of people live 
befter, enjoy life more, or contribute 
as much to the wealth of the repub- 
lic. These are the strong things to be 
said. Syracuse asks us to consider a 
weak line in the chain—unproductive 
farms. 

The people of the United States 
have wasted their inheritance of land 
and woods, of fish in the waters, and 
minerals in the earth. The soil has 
been robbed in the east and south and 
west. We have reached very high 
prices for farm products; we see a 
wood famine and very high prices for 
fuel. 

There is an awakening everywhere 
along this line. The southern states 
are inquiring; they have grown one 
crop too long. The newer states of the 
west are looking into soil deteriora- 
tion and its remedies; they find that 
continual drafts on the soil exhaust 
nature’s deposits. Your state has tak- 
en the lead in numerous. specialties 
that are successful and profitable un- 
der present conditions. You have 
good farmers here, and many of them, 
whose methods in dairying, fruit and 
vegetable growing and other _ lines 
have been followed by people beyond 
your borders. 

Systems of rotation are necessary 
for many reasons. The wheat grower 
in our northern latitudes finds . that 
wheat refuses to yield profitably after 
a few years’ continued cropping. The 
nights are too cold to grow corn 
successfully. Summer fallowing has 
been resorted to, that is, plowing a 
season without a crop. He does* not 
know of any legumes that will fit 
into a system of rotation. Clovers 
from our lower latitudes would win- 
terkill. We have few grasses, grains, 
or legumes native to our country. We 
sent an explorer to northern Europe 
and Siberia to find suitable clovers, 
alfalfas and the like for our northern 
latituées, and found them on the 70th 
parellel in Siberia. We hope to help 
ur northern brethren to annual crops 
-hrough the introduction of plants 


from-extreme northern latitudes that 
have hot summers, cold winters and 
light rainfalls. 

Abuse of the soil is the common 
practice of all farmers who do not 
prosper. They are found in all the 
states, and in all the sections of all 
the states. With the help of improved 
machinery, the progressive individual 
farmer is producing much more than 
the average farmer did a generation 
ago, and men of this class are keep- 
ing up the productive qualities of 
their farms. The causes of the de- 
crease of farm values in the eastern 
and middle states are mainly changed 
economic conditions, which render 
unprofitable some of the older staple 
crops, and the necessity is apparent 
for a change in the system of agri- 
culture to rehabilitate the unoccu- 
pied farms and to increase the finan- 
cial returns from the soil. ‘The soils 
of New York and New England, by 
reason of their origin and topography, 
are different from other soils in the 
United States. They are not well 
adapted to the older staple crops un- 
der present economic conditions, but 
are particularly adapted to _ special 
crops and special industries, which 
the newer economic conditions will 
now make exceedingly profitable. 

Neglected lands can be brought 
back to their primitive fruitfulness, 
and no doubt will be. They are the 
cheapest lands I know of anywhere 
in the country. It can only be neces- 
sary to call the attention of people 
wanting homes who have saved some 
capital from their earnings, or young 
men of some means who have tastes 
for the independence of country life, 
to the possibilities connected with 
these lands. Good government land 
in the humid section has been taken 
up. Lands being reclaimed by irri- 
gation are desirable, but they are re- 
mote from great centers of popula- 
tion. The lands we are discussing are 
here, at our doors, within hearing of 
factory whistles and school bells, with- 
in sight of college and church spires, 
and need only intelligent manage- 
ment to return paying harvests. 





State Department of Agriculture 





It will be impossible for us to ever 
print in our limited space, half the 
documentary evidence of neglect and 
inefficiency that occurs in this depart- 
ment, that comes to us. Here is a 
sample of one from a disinterested 
person, yet one of the highest mind- 
ed men in the state, and one who 
wants to see fair pley all around. The 
letter is as follows: 

“My eye fell on your article in 
American Agriculturist, September 
28, 1907, regarding the exhibits of the 
experiment stations and the state de- 
partment of agriculture at the state 
fair. You are dead right in your re- 
marks. The department of agricul- 
ture doesn’t seem to know that the 
grant given it for orchard and nurs- 
ery inspection is for that purpose, 
and not for demonstration of educa- 
tional enterprises. It does not seem 
to be able to resist the opportunity, 
which of course frequently comes to 
it, of securing desirable advertising 
by doing a cheap type of demonstra- 
tion work. . 

“The state station at Geneva and 
the station at Cornell have, I am told, 
a perfect understanding in regard to 
types of work, and always avoid un- 
necessary duplication of each other’s 
efforts. In other words, they endeav- 
or to make state money cover as 
much ground and in the most eco- 
nomical manner possible. 

“If the inspection work were done 
as thoroughly as it ought to be, there 
would be less excuse for this other 
type of effort on the part of the state 
department at Albany, but the fact 
of the mattér is, there are dozens of 
nurseries and hundreds of neglected 
orchards which are veritable pest 
holes for the breeding of noxious in- 
rzets and destructive diseases that 
ought to be cleaned up. The only 
trouble about it is that in doing so, 
the popularity of the department is 
not increased, and therefore they shy 
from their legitimate field and go in- 
to pastures more inviting.” 

The fact is, the whole question of 
the relation of the department to ex- 
perimental work and inspection work 

4 






AMONG THE FARMERS ° 


in this state ought to be “PReroughly 
investigated. 








Cologne, Atlantic Co—Grape pick- 


ing completed. Yield about two tons 
per acre, prices $50 to $100 per ton 
at the wineries. Corn nearly all cut 
and yield quite satisfactory. . Sweet 
potato digging well under way and 
crop very light. White potato crop 
very short. Farm help very scarce. 
Shorter hours in the cities takes men 
away from the farms. It is a serious 
matter and in the end the farmer will 
have to come down to the short hours 
that are customary in other occupa- 
tions, or he will not be.able to secure 
any help at all. This will mean many 
farmers going cut of business, as the 
receipts of the average farmer do not 
admit of this extra expense. 


Of Interest to Fruit Growers—The 


executive committee of the N Y fruit 
growers assn has not yet determined 
the date and place of the next annual 
meeting. Sec EB. C. Gillett of Penn 
Yan says this matter will be settled 
soon. A rousing meeting is expected. 
Some of the speakers already selected 
are Prof A. McNeill of Ottawa, Can, 
who will speak on Co-operation in the 
marketing of apples. Hon H. M. Dun- 
lap of Ill, a large and practical fruit 
grower, will speak on Effects of pro- 
duction of apples caused by cross pol- 
lenization; he will also deliver a sec- 
ond address on Commercial apple 
growing in the middle west. Other 
speakers will be, Prof 8S. A. Beach 
of Ia, Prof John Craig of Cornell univ 
and others. 


Webster, Monroe Co—Farmers are 
busy with potatoes. Apple picking is 
at its hight. Potatoes are 50c p bu. 
All farm produce is bringing good 
prices. Milk 7c p qt, good butter is 
very scarce, and many say they can- 
not get it at the high price of 32 to 
34c p Ib. Strictly fresh gathered eggs 
35c p doz. Feed very high and much 
live stock is being put on market, on 
account of same. 


Fruit -Growers’ Meeting—The an- 
nual meeting of the W N Y hort soc 
will be held at Rochester, Jan 22-23, 
708. Sec John Hall is now at work 
upon a program of the usual high de- 
gree of excellence. Fruit growers 
know full well what a valuable meet- 
ing this is and should lay their plans 
even now to have a lot of fruit on 
exhibition and attend the meeting. 
Detailed information can be obtained 
by writing the sec, Granite Bldg, 
Rochester. 

Mortville, Cayuga Co—Oats are 
turning out very light, only 23 bus p 
acre. Milk at the station $1.70 p 100 
lbs. Potatoes about 60% of a crop. 
Butter 32 to 34e p Ib, eggs 26c p doz. 
Milk is shrinking rapidly. Apple crop 
very light. 

Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—A. Taylor 
has rented the George Eddy farm for 
the coming year. Farmers are about 
done filling silos. Corn is .a_ light 
crop. Oats were not heavy, only 25 
bus p acre. Eggs and butter bring- 
ing excellent prices. 


Black Creek, Allegany Co—We are 
now in the midst of apple and potato 
harvest. Other crops mostly secured. 
Hay crop good as to yield and quality. 
All other crops below the average. 
Hay $15 p ton, milk at condensery 
$1.70 p 100 lbs. Butter 30c, eggs 27c. 
Apples $2 p bbl, potatoes 50c p_ bu. 
Milk supply short... Many farms be- 
ing sold for less than the improve- 
ments are’ worth. 


Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co—We 
are having continued wet weather; 
potatoes being dug with clean tops. 
Corn is matured nicely and a big crop 
is reported. Potatoes yielding better 
than at first ‘expected, 45c p bu. But 
few oats have been housed in. good 
shape. Cows are shrinking badly in 
milk. Butter 930c p Ib, eggs 20c p doz. 


Sandy Hill, Washington Co—Silos 
are nearly all filled in this locality 
and a good corn crop is reported. It 
is now very wet and farmers are be- 
ginning fall plowing. Hay sells for 
$18 to $20 p ton, oat straw $10. Milk 
selling to peddlers for 3% to 4c p qt. 
Beef 5% to 6c p Ib. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—We 
have recently been getting lots of 


rain and a good deal of small grain 
is not in the shock. Potatoes’are a 
fair crop -in some sections. Apples 
are scarce and high, some being 
hauled to Orleans at $1.20 p bu. Pas- 
tures are freshened since the rain and 
cows are doing much better.than they, 
— a few months ago. Cheese 13c 
p le 

Geneva, Ontario Co—It has been 
very dry all fall. Some have sown 
wheat, but more will be put in after 
the late rains.. Everything is bring- 
ing good prices. Hay $15 p ton, oats 
55 to 60c, butter 28 to 30c. Apples 
very scarce, 75c to $1 p bu. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—We have 


had plenty of rain of late. Farmers 
are beginning to dig potatoes; the 
quality is fine, and free from rot. 
Prices rule at 75 to 80c in our local 
market. Grain is yielding well for 
the straw, which is shorter than last 
season’s growth. Milk at the station 
brings $1.70 p 100 Ibs, and cheese 
brings 15c. Farmers are disposing of 
their stock at low figures, on account 
of a short hay crop. The price of 
cows ranges from $10 to $20 p head. 
Fodder corn made a fair growth, ow- 
ing to the late rains in Sept, and has 
already been secured. 

Avoca, Steuben Co—The expected 
has happened and much corn was 
killed by the frost on Oct 2. Potatoes 
stay green and are growing yet. Dig- 
ging the main crop only begun. The 
yield is far above expectations early 
in the season; market price 45c p bu. 
Harvey Conner, one of our most 
prominent farmers, recently sold 15 
thoroughbred yearling Holstein heif- 
ers for $1500, an average of $100 each. 


Holland, Erie Co—A great many. 
farmers have not gotten their corn 
cut on account of so much wet 
weather. Silo filling is the order of 
the day. Some have their corn all 
cut and are digging their potatoes, 
which do not turn out very well. Po- 
tatoes are selling for 50c p bu, bute 
ter 27c, eggs 26c, veal 7c. 

Union, Broome Co—The rains early 
in Sept relieved the drouth and gave 
us a good.crop of potatoes which 
have yielded 100 bus per acre. Corn 
is a half crop, about 50 bus per acre. 
A hailstorm injured buckwheat, 
which will yield 5 to 25 bus per acre. 
Wheat brings $1.20 p bu, peaches $4, 
apples $1, pears $1. 

Lexington, Greene Co — Feed is 
coming on nicely. Pastures remain 
good. New seeding has been badly 
damaged by dry weather. Cows are 
holding well with milk. The creamery, 
is doing the best this year in its his- 
tory. I notice some cows about the 
country are quite thin, owing to 
drouth presumably. Butter is worth 
30c at creamery. Eggs 30c 

Jackson, Washington Co—Potato 
digging is well under way; all report 
a good yield, excellent quality. Some 
rye to sow yet. Whiting & Sons are 
buying milk at Battenville, price $1.70 
p 100 Ibs for 4% milk. They will erect 
a milk station there in the near fu- 
ture. New milch cows in good de- 
mand and high. D. A. Simpson had 
a horse suddenly become mad and it 
had to be killed. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co—Farmers are 
very busy cutting corn, which is very 
short, about 60% of a crop. Mrs P. 
Titus has sold 25 acres of land to 
Mr Lampier. Delbert Braga is erect- 
ing a silo. Potatoes are a poor crop 
and rotting on low land. Buckwheat 
is a very good crop. 

Kennedy, Chautauqua Co — The 
farmers have had some difficulty in 
securing the oat and buckwheat crop 
on account of wet weather. Yield of 
oats is far below the average; yield 
of buckwheat is good for the amount 
of straw. Corn is about all cut. Po- 
tatoes are rotting very badly. Some 
cheese factories have closed. Thelarge 
Borden condensery at Randolph com- 
mences taking in milk tomorrow. 
Butter is from 31 to 34c retail. Eggs 
are 24c wholesale. Apples about $1. 
All farm produce high. 

Shelter Island, Suffolk Co— Cucum- 
bers are being shipped in large lots 
at good prices. Cauliflower shipments 
are very small so far, but the acreage 
is large and the crop healthy. Truck 
returns have been very good. 








Hop Prices a Shade Firmer 


The hop market is showing a little 
more strength. Word comes from 
parts. of Ore to the effect that buy- 
ers are now giving 9@10c p Ib for 
choice ’07 offerings, whereas several 

weeks ago they were reluctant to give 
more than 8c. No doubt exists that 
the Pacific coast crop of 07 is ma- 
terially lighter than that of last year. 
Some are inclined to believe that the 
outturn will prove even smaller than 
generally agreed. : 

Cables report the ‘07 British crop 
at 374,127 cwts of 112 Ibs ea, against 


945,688 in °06. Reports from Oneida 
and Schoharie counties, N Y, tell of 
hop sales at 13@16c p Ib. Recently 
St Louis brewers advanced the price 
of beer $1 p bbl, alleging this was 
necessary in part to the “high price 
of hops.” It is difficult for the hu- 


man mind to conceive of a statement 
more utterly apart from actual facts. 
HOP PRICES 


LATEST NEW YORK 


{In cents p lb with comparisons.] 








1907 1906 1995 

N Y state, ch 16@18 20@24 20@22 
med to prime 15@16 21@22 17@19 
Pac coast, ch 12@14 18@19 15@16 
med to prime 11@12 15@17 14@15 
a 2 Se 6@10 10@13 8@10 
German ........30@36 36@42 30@40 

Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, October 21, 1907. 


At New York, on decreased receipts 
and rather better demand prices last 
week advanced 10c on prime and choice 
steers, while the under grades | still 
further declined fully 10c. Prime and 
choice veals weakened a little; oth- 


ers declined 25c; grassers firm to 25c 


higher; westerns steady on light sup- 
ply. Milch cows in demand and 
steady to strong. The whole range 


for the week was: Steers $3.50@6.75 


p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 3@5.50, 
bulls 2.75@4.75, cows 1.25 @4.25, 
veals 5@10, culls 4@4.50, grassers 3 
@3.75, westerns 3@6.25, milch cows 
20@7 

Today there were 92 cars of cattle 
and 1790 calves on sale. Good and 
choice steers, with weight, sold at 


steady prices; others slow to 10c low- 
er; bulls active and firm to 25c high- 
er; fat cows and bologna cows held 
up to last week’s closing prices; medi- 
um grades slow and rather. easier. 
Veals not over plenty and_ steady; 
grassers firm to a shade higher, and 
westerns. strong. Steers, averaging 
970 to 1550 lbs, $4.05@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 
Pa, 1075 to 1380 Ibs, 4.75@5.75, coarse 
N Y state, 1000 to 1250 Ibs, 4.05 @4.30, 
bulls 3@3.85, tail-ends 4.30, cows 1.50 


@4.25, veals 5@9.75, culls 4@4.50, 
grassers 3@3.6244, common western 
calves 3.50. 

Sheep held up last week to just 
about opening prices, the demand 
being equal to the supply. Dullness 


trade all the 
about steady 


characterized the lamb 
week, but prices closed 
for good stock. Today there were 
63% cars of stock om sale. Sheep 
quiet but steady; choice lambs opened 


full steady, but the whole market 
closed weak. Common to prime 
sheep $3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; culls 2@ 
8; ordinary to choice lambs 6@7.00; 
culls 4.50@5; N Y state lambs 6@ 
7.45; Pa 6.50@7.121%4; Canada 6.85@ 
7.25; Vt 6.50 


Hogs declined after Monday last 
week fully 15c, but partially recovered 
at the close. Today the market was 
full steady with 1890 on sale. Good 
heavy and medium N Y state and Pa 
hogs sold at $7@7.25 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

There was considerable activity at 
the ‘regular auctien sales last week. 
Cfferings were more liberal than for 
Some’ time past, but prices were well 
maintained. Choice heavy drafts 
were in good demand and sold gen- 
erally at the range of ve $ tor ea; 
chunks 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 200@240. 


At Buffalo, liberal cattle saaeians 
were the rule this week, Monday’s 
arrivals amounting to 260 loads. Best 
beeves we at $5.75@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
cows 2.50@4.65, bulls 3@4.75, veal 
calves 7.50@9, fat heifers 8. 1H @5. 25, 
milch cows 30@60 ea. 
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Country Produce Markets 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, corn 
85e p bu, oats 65c, buckwheat $1.40 p 
100 Ibs, bran 27.50@28 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 32, middlings 28@29, baled 
timothy hay 15@16. Cmy tub butter 
31@32c p Ib, prints 33@34c, dairy 31 
@32c, cheese 14@15c. Fresh eggs 36c 
p doz, live fowls active, 11@12c p Ib, 
chickens 12@13c, turkeys 20@2lc. 

At Albany, corn 7T4c-p bu, oats G64c, 
bran $27@28 p ton, middlings 28@29, 
baled timothy hay 15@18. Veal 
calves 8@8%c p Ib, heavy hogs 6@ 


7\4c. Butter active, cmy tubs 30@3l1c 
p 1b, prints 32c, dairy 28@29c. 


beans $2.60@ 
2.10, red kid- 


At Buffalo, marrow 
2.75 p bu, pea beans 2@ 


o- 


ney 2.75, potatoes TO0@T5ic p_ bu, 
sweets 2.75@3 p bbl, cabbage 3.25@4 
p 100 lbs, tomatoes 90c@1 p bu, cel- 
ery 50@55c p doz, carrots 1.50@2 
p 100 Ibs. 

At Rochester, wheat $1.05 p bu, 
rye Shc, corn 80c, oats 60c, bran 27 p 
ton, middlings 30. Cabbage 40c p 
doz, eggplant 50c, squash Ic lb, po- 
tatoes 60@7T0c p bu, pumpkins 50c, 
tomatoes 20@25c, turnips 45c, mar- 


2.15@2.25 p bu, a a beans 


red kidney 2.25 


row beans 
1.85 @ 1.90, 





New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, Oct 21—The tone of the 
cheese market was strong, although 
actual prices were about the same as 
last week. All Sept cheese has been 
cleared up. The Oct make so far has 
proved of a good quality, but pas- 
tures have been so seriously affected 
by an unusually hard freeze for this 
time of the year that cattle will get 
little sustenance from now on. Despite 


high prices grain will have to be fed 


to keep up the milk supply. The 
make will be light, and some _ think 
prices are likely to remain at the 


present figures for the balance of the 
season. The official ruling price to- 
day was 15c, as against 14%c last 
Monday. There were curb sales at 
15%c. The official transactions were: 
Large colored, 245 bxs, large white, 
130, small colored, 1485, small white, 
255 at 15c; small colored, 460, and 
small white, 190, at 15\%4c 

At Watertown, Oct 21—Cheese sales 
on this board Saturday amounted to 
3500 bxs, the price being 15c p Ib. 

At Canton, Oct 19—Sales of cheese 
today footed up 1800 bxs, all white 
twins, which sold at 14%c p Ib. But- 
ter transactions 1000 tubs at 28éc. 
Weather favorable, but factories 
shutting down earlier than usual.— 
[A. T. Martyn, Sec. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 4c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
Plenty of milk in the market and 
some surplus. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Oct 19 
were: 

Milk Cream 








ERG -co.c<Kenenecesvescsse ee 
Susquehanna .....+...-12,677 191 
Weed, BROLG ssscocscoes 18,207 298 
Lackawann@ 3 ....e0se+-02,200 2,100 
N Y C (long haul) ot. he'350 1,675 
N Y C (Harlem) .......11,000 220 
CRIMES ons vececesices Oh: uae 
Lehigh valley ....+eee++20,o01 696 
Homer Ramsdel line .. 4,475 145 
NOW. TEAVOR swccsicesee Oe a 
Other sourceS ...-sse0e+ 5,100 123 

Total .<cveccccccececaen, ten 2608 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
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HESE are days of large 
operations on thé farm. 
Some sort of power has be- 

come a necessity. 

There is almost an endless array 
of uses to which the power can be 
put. Every season, in fact almost 
every day in the year, the farmer 
will have use for it. 

And when the power is once on 
the farm, he soon learns, if he 
did not know it before, that he 
can do things easier, more quiekly 
and more economically than he 
ever did before. 

But the farm power must be 
simple and dependable and as 
nearly self-operating as possible 
because the farmer is not expected 
to be an expert machinist. 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engines 


are made to meet these require- 
ments in the fullest manner. 
Every engine carries with it the 
highest assurance a farmer can 
have of satisfactory service and 
right working. 

Whether yo u purchase the en- 
gine here shown or one of our 
various other styles and sizes of 
engines, you know you are gettin 
an engine that is perfectly adapte 
to the use intended 

You know that the engine is 
scientifically built on correct 
mechanical principles. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
















Chicago, 


of workmen of highest skil 
ing with best procurable materials, 


behind - the reputation and guar: 
antee of a 
institution whose sole business is 
the making of machines for farm 
use. 


our motto in building these farm 
engines. 
part toward sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the I, H. C. works, 


and Portable, in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 
and 20-H., P. 


agent and take the matter up with 
him or write for catalog and col- 
ored hanger 
scribing these engines, 


(Incorporated) 









You know that it is the 


proauét 


operat: 
You_ know that your engine has 


reat manufacturing 


“Simplicity and Efficiency” is | 


Every one must do its 


I. H. C. engines are made—»> 
Vertical, in 2 and 3-H. P. 
Horizontal, both Stationary 


Call on the International local 


r illustrating and de- 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, 








U. s. A. 
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under strain. 
always rigid at top and 
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‘ence—write for catalog 
Pare Woven Wire Fence Co., 


cio o us oe 


of Page Fence 


ce is woven of large, strong, 

ef a spring steel wire of our own manu- r 

wer of resistance is 

other fence, because every ho 

* coiled spring and acts accordingly 

This “and bottom Page vesce 
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- other features you should 
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iiatoct high carbon Steel W 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick. 

en-tight. id direct to the 

Farmer ufac- 








Don't buy until 
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manufactureLawn and Farm mm FENCE, San direct 
shipptng to users only, at rers’ prices. No 








agents. Our catalog i risa Write fort it to-day. 
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The Best 
Investment 


For any sum is that which 


Accomplishes 


1. Absolute safety to principal. 

2. A fair rate of interest, paid twice a year, 
without, bother or expense for collection. 

3. Availability—being able to get your money 
when you really need it in whole or in part, with- 
| Out loss, 

4. Advancing value or increasing security, 

6. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend, 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish to 
withdraw your simple interest, 


All These are Accomplished 


in our Building Certificates. The little ones 
cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit- 
sharing bonus in connection with your subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Larger denom- 
inations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bought at 
once or on the installment plan. The money is 
used in construction and equipment of the new 
building for Orange Judd Company described 
in this issue of American Agriculturist, 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “ The 
Orange Judd Company is as reliable as the 
Bank of England.” Write me at once the sum 
you may wish to place—small amounts are even 
more acceptable than larger, and I will gladly 
write you privately, full information. Address 
office nearest you. 


Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company 











UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO, 093 10th St.. Terre Haute; ind 


Editor American Agriculturist, 439 Lafavette St., New York WY 





























Grinding Mills 









THE 0, 8 KELLY CO., 187 N. Lime 8t, 8 
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Gonarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., New York 





Well Drilling Machinery 


Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 
to drill any sized i's to any 
ph Operated 
Gasoline ed or Horse 





SPARTA tRON WORKS CO 
Sparta, Wisconsin,U. S. A 








Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 
Want More SALESMEN EVERY- 
WHERE, Best Contract, Best OUTFIT, 
WITH AN 82-YEeAR RECORD. 


Lar URSERIES—' 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 





Be sure tomention this 
journal.Our advertisers 
like to know where 
their replies come from 


When You Write 
Advertisers 








THE UATEST'’ MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRBICES OF GBAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or Wheat | Corn {Oats 
Spot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 , 1907) 1906 
| ates alt he aes =| | 
11.05 | .78 |. .64 | 45 } 53 | 34 
New ork. | 1.13 | 86 | .76-| 56 65 | 38 
Boston. .|| — | — .78 57 65 41 
Toledo. .| 1.07 | 82 .67 49 554 | .36 
St Louis .| 1.03 | -%5 62%! 44 52 33 
Min’p’lis ; 77 | Gly | 44 | Sly] 31 
Liverpool . 1.20 88 | .80 | .60 | - —- 
At Chicago, general conditions in 
wheat not essentially changed, but 


domestic and foreign buyers insisted 
that the upturn had gone too far, 
and refused to support the market 
At Chicago, Dec wheat sold as high 


as $1.07% p bu, thence breaking to 
and subsequently recovering in 
part. The cash market was very un- 


settled, fancy winter 1.06@ 1.07. 

World’s shipments of wheat are 
very large, as is to be expected at this 
flush time of the year. Recent crop 
advices from abroad are conflicting. 
Meanwhile the American export trade 
in breadstuffs showed some slacken- 
ing. It seemed to be a case of reaction 
after a long stretch of bullish wheat 
markets, and the late tone was stead- 
ier. 

Corn continued to sell at a high 
level, well above 60c p bu at Chicago, 
and relative advance in eastern mar- 
kets. A feature was the continuation 
well into the last half of Oct of mild, 
bright weather in the corn belt, fa- 
vorable to curing the crop. This with 
the weakness in wheat served to final 
ly break the market 2c or more. Spec 
ulative offerings were liberal, owing 
to the attractive prices, 

Oats prices receded 1 and 2c last 
week under the influence of weakness 
| elsewhere, The situation was with- 
|; out new feature, trade fairly active, 
| cash demand moderate. Standard oats 
in store salable around 53@d54c p bu. 

Rye was weaker under moderate 
offerings and indifferent demand. No 
2 in store 86@S8Tc p bu, futures in- 


active. 
Barley was more quiet and in- 
clined to easiness. Fancy malting 


was quoted up to $1.10 p bu, being the 
that 


highest of the year, and from 
quotations ranged downward to 8&0 
@90c for feed grades. 

Timothy seed was quiet and nearly 
steady, offerings moderate, demand 
fair; prime $4.30@4.35 p 100 Ibs; 
clover offered sparingly, new prime 
quotable at 16%c p lb, hungarian 1.10 
@1.20, millets 1.10@1.25, buckwheat 


1.35@ 1.40. 

At New York, export demand fairly 
heavy; this is particularly true of 
wheat. No 2 red winter wheat quot- 
able at $1.18 p bu f o b, macaroni 
wheat 1.10. No 1 northern spring 
wheat sells up to 1.23. No 2 corn T5c 
in elevators, corn chops 29 p ton, 
corn meal *1.55@1.60 p bag. Hominy 
4.10@4.20 p bbl, No 2 mixed oats 55c 
p bu, white clipped oats 68@70c, rye 
98c f o b, barley 1.15@1.23, malt 1.36 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, the inquiry for choice 
finished steers proved stronger, and 
some fey beeves sold very close to 
$7.50. Exporters bought fair supplies, 
but were not particularly aggressive 
in looking up stock to send abroad. 


With the corn crop nearly assured, 
the demand for feeding steers seems 
to be showing a little more life, al- 
though prices are not materially 
higher. Veal calves show a marked 
degree of steadiness. Canning cows 
weak. Good beef cows and. heifers 
did not lack buyers, but plain grades 
moved rather sluggishly. 





Good to fey native Dbeeves.....csececceses $ 6.5@ 7.4% 
Common to fair native beeves.......+++++ 4.35@ 5.50 
Butcher cows, choice to extra.....--+-+» po 4 4.60 
Butcher cows, poor to good.. ooo = 3.5 
Butcher bulls ......-+.+::+ 2. T3@ 4.75 
Canners, cows and bulls 1. T5@ 3.00 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Tbs ine ae 
Feeders, good to fey.. .50@ 5. 
Veal CAlVeS ccccccccccccesevcccccccccescusces 6.00@ 8.00 
Hog prices were only indifferently 


maintained. In fact, at times the sit- 
uation developed material weakness. 
There is a smaller margin between 
light and heavy hogs than existed a 


few weeks ago. Good to fcy se 
lected butcher swine moved ai $6.40 
@6.75 p 100 Ibs, boars, stags, etc, 5.25 
@ 5.75. 

Sheep offerings from 


local states 


fair, but not particularly heavy. The 
general inquiry for muttons is ag 
gressive. Fat wethers command $5.25 


@5.75 p 100 Ibs, breeding ewes 4.25 


@6.25, feeding wethers 4@5.10, bucks, 
stags, etc, 2.25@4.25. Fat lambs 6.25 
@7.40; feeding lambs 5.75@6.75. 


GcNERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce wil! sell 


from store; warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 


When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 


secured. 
Cabbage 

In parts of Ontario Co, N Y, 
ers have recently taken ‘07 
cabbage at $7@8 bv ton. Crop 
ported good. 

At New York, demand fairly good 
and movement shows life. Domes- 
tic cabbage sells at-$6@10 p ton or 
75c@1 p bbi. : 

At Boston, market easy. 
offerings range $4@5 p 100. 

At Pittsburg, local cabbage still in 
evidence, bringing $1@1.25 p bbl. 

At Philadelphia, domestic cabbage 
realizes $8@10 p ton. 

At Buffalo, cabbage moves at $3.50 
@4.50 p 100, if choice. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veals slow, choice 
stock bringing 12%@l13c p lb. Pork 
steady at 10@1lc. 

Dried Fruits 
York, prices fully steady. 
9@10c p Ib, raspberries 


buy- 


Domestic 


At New 
Evap apples 


84@35c, peaches 12@14c. 
Eggs 
At New York, there has been an 
upturn in prices, due partly to cooler 
weather. Local eggs, good to fey, 


bring 34@36c p doz, western fresh 24 
@26e, refrigerators 18@21c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries in re- 
quest and somewhat firmer, command- 
ing $7.50@8.50 p bbl. Bartlett pears 
5@S8, Seckel do, quinces 4@6, plums 
30@50c p 8-Ib bskt. Concord grapes 
50@60c p case, Niagaras 
wares 50@ Tic. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, recent advances well 
maintained, and the market shows a 
further hardening tendency. Prime 
timothy commands $20@23 p ton, clo- 
ver mixed 19@20, clover 16@17, pack- 
ing hay 12@13, long rye straw 15@ 
16, oat and wheat straw 10@11. 

Mill Feed 

At. New York,  pr-ves 
high. City bran sells in 
lots at $28@29 p ton, 
red dog 30@32, linseed oil meal 32. 


Nuts 
At New York, qhestnuts not in 
heavy supply and prices are high, 


ranging $10@13 p bu. Hickory nuts 
sell at 3@4, hand-picked Va peanuts 
G6@T7c p Ib. 

Onions 


The onion situation in the east is 
stronger. Massachusetts growers are 
now loth to part with desirable onions 
at 50c p bu, a price 10@15c above the 
season’s low point. In some instances 
Bay state onions bring 55c f o b. 


At New York, yellow onions 
shown an easier tendency; other va- 
rieties about ready. Receipts and 
demand seem to be running hand in 
hand. ‘State and western white on- 
ions command $1@1.50 p bskt, 
lows 1.25@1.65 p bag, reds 1@1.40, 
small pickling onions move at 2@2.50 
p bskt. 


have 


Vegetables 
At New York, sweet potatoes $2@ 
2.50 p bbl, brussels sprouts 16@18c 
p at, beets _$1@1.25 p 100 behs, car- 


rots $1@1.25 p bbl or bag. Celery 15 
@20c p bch, or $1@1.50 p case, cukes 
50@75c p doz, or $3@5 p bbl, corn $1 
@1.50 p 100, cauliflower $2@3 p bbl, 
eggplants $3@4.50, horse-radish $5 @ 
8. Lettuce $2@2.50 p bskt-or case, 
lima beans 50c@$1, mushrooms 0c 
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OLD SOAKERS 
Get Saturated With Caffeine 





When a person has used coffee for 
a number of years and gradually de- 
clined in health, it is time the coffee 
should be left off in order to see 
whether or not that has been the 
cause of the trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., says she 
used coffee for about 40 years, and 
for~the past 20 years has had severe 
stomach trouble. “I have been treated 
by many physicians, but all in vain. 
Everything failed to give relief. Was 
prostrated for some time, and came 
near dying. When I recovered suf- 
ficiently to partake of food and drink 
I tried coffee again and it soured on 
my stomach. 

“T finally concluded that coffee was 
the cause of my troubles and stepped 
using it. I tried tea in its place and 
then milk, but neither agreed with 
me; then I commenced using Postum, 
had it properly made and it was very 
pleasing to the taste. 

“IT have now used it four months, 
and my health is so greatly improved 
that I can eat almost anything I want 
and can sleep well, whereas, before, t 
suffered for years with insomnia. 

“I have found the cause of my 


| troubles and a way to get rid of them. 


You can depend upon it I appreciate 
“There’s a Reason.” Read 





BUY THE BOOT 


WITH at, 


auxmummmme ber, the only kind 
rubber that should ever aE ei 
an 


ina 
rubber boot. They stretch ve 
without cracking. and are = 


coi fortable to the wearer. 


Some rubber boots are made of old 
junk rubber—dead and dijetene thas 
cracks and leaks after a few weeks 

Don’t spend your money for 

Buy only the with 
the Buffalo Brand—the yel- 
low label that’s FS on every 
t guarantees 
comfort and satis- 
dig 


ains 
rite 


service, 
faction that can’t be foun 
any other make. 


Free booklet B ,“e 
how we make them. 
for it today, 

Established Over Fifty Years 
we. H. WALKER & CO., 
77-83 So. Pearl &t., 
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Let Us Send You 


sbeut peed whosisené good wagons that will save 
yous workand make you s jotot money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL il, WHEELS 
——ané th 
ELECTRIC HANDY \ WAGON. 







ny over Shey ore shohest. More than one and 

eg ons sold. Spokes united to the 
hub, Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels wild 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 





ELECTRIC WHEEL €0.,Box86 , Quincy, Ills, 











Are You Interested in Florida? 


pe A opportunities in the United States for m 
oping = estate investments. Six months’ sub- 
serintion $0 gat descriptive magazine ‘‘ Investors’ 


Sacusonviene DEVELOPMENT CO.. JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
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@$1 p ib, okra $1.50@2 p 100. Red 
peppers $2@2.50 p bbl, greén peppers 


$1.50@2, pumpkins 75c@$i, peas $2 
@2.50 p bskt, radishes $1@1.25 p 100 
behs, rhubarb $1.50@2, romaine $3@ 
3.50 p bbl, string beans $1@1.50 p 
bskt. Spinach $1@1.50 p bbl, squash 
75c@$1.50, tomatoes 40@65c p bx, 
turnips $1@1.50 p bbl, cress $1@1.50 
p 100 bchs. 
Poultry 

At New York, some accumulation 
in live poultry. and prices sagged. 
Spring chickens brought 12@13c p 
Ib 1 w, fowls 13@14c, roosters 9@10c, 
turkeys and ducklings 14@1l5c, geese 
12@13c, guinea fowls 50@60c p pr, 
pigcons 20c. Dressed spring turkeys 
20@25c p Ib, broiling chickens 18@ 
24c, squabs $2@4.50 p doz. 


THE APPLE SITUATION 








American _Agriculturist has previ- 
ously called attention to some losses 
incurred by high winds in sections of 
N E and N Y. The situation in south- 
ern Me, as summed up through per- 
sonal investigation by an _ editorial 
representative of this journal, is fair- 
ly encouraging. The crop compares 
favorably with a normal _ season. 
Quality considerably above the aver- 
age, but some disappointment owing 
to small size of fruit. This fact may 
cut a material fizure in figuring up 
the available supply of barreled stock. 
Dealers at Portland claim that about 
one-third of the Me crop has been 
bought to date at a range of $2@2.50 
pp bbl in the orchard; buyers to fur- 
nish containers and pack. In a fort- 
night or so the final report of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist on this important 
crop will be published for the benefit 
of readers. The following paragraphs 
give an inkling of local conditions: 


In Niagara and Orleans counties the 
apple crop is 40% smaller than last 
but slightly un- 


year. Fruit smooth, 
der size. Buyers giving $3.25@3.50 
Pp bbl f o b—f[J. J. J., Niagara 
Co: N Y¥. 

Not many winter apples grown 


here. Crop not over one-third of nor- 
mal. - Quality good.—[W. T. M., Kent 
Co, Del. 

We have 90% of a full apple crop. 
Quality average.’ Most of our fruit 
goes to local markets.—[G. H., Dau- 
phin Co, Pa. 

A very light yield of apples. Near- 
ly all fruit is imperfect. Much dam- 
age by insects—[N. M., Medway, 
Mass. 

Yield of apples is much heavier 
than last year. In fact, we have 50% 
of a full crop. Quality not up to 
standard. Buyers giving $3 p bbl.— 
{E. E. H., Jefferson Co, N Y. 

Apple crop in a radius of 100 sq mi 
is double that of iast year. San Jose 
seale is bad. Buyers ‘offer $2.50@3 p 
bbl, but most growers holding.—I[F. 
H. S., Hartford Co, Ct. 

We have probably 50% of a full 
apple crop. Quality and color good, 
but size small. Many growers stor- 
ing.—[D. 8S. B., Orleans Co, N Y 

Our apple crop is 50% smaller than 
last year. Buyers giving $3.25@3.50 
p bbl. I should judge one-half the 
crop will be held.—[N. C. M., Wayne 
Co, N Y. 

It is claimed that apple evaporators 
in Wayne Co, N Y, are very slow 
starting operations this season. Much 
stock has been bought at high prices. 
One evaporator has sold his output of 
707 evap apples at 914c p Ib, with 
waste and chops at $2.60 p 100 Ibs; 
other sales at 8@9c. 


Conditions show no violent changes. 
Prices at all markets are higher than 
usual at this season, but this does not 
seem to affect consumption materi- 
ally. Export trade is moderate to 
light so far this season. In fact, Can- 
ada is doing the big end of the ex- 
port business, this indicative of a 
keen home demand here in the U S. 
Recently U S buyers have purchased 
apples freely in Ontario, Can, giving 
$3@3.25 f o b for choice winter vari- 
eties 

At New York, receipts running 
somewhat larger and pricés are so 
high as to interfere somewhat with 


demand. Choice apples sell about 
steady; other grades a little easy. 
Snows bring $2@4.50 p bbl, Alex- 


anders 3@5.25, Gravensteins 2@3.75, 
Pippins do, Kings 2@4.25, Baldwins 
2@3.50, Greenings 2@3.75. Some fcy 
western fruit is coming, realizing 1.50 
@2.75 p bu-bx. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


— 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
oe 30 28 
"06... 27% 28 26 
"05... 22 2246 21% 


At New York, heavy receipts placed 
the market in control of buyers and 
they took a fall out of prices. Extra 
emy sé@ils around 29c p Ib, western 
factory 24, dairy 27@28c. 

At Chicago, prices declined in sym- 
pathy with losses at other points. 
Supplies somewhat heavier and offer- 
ings of butter out of _storage have 
enlarged. Choice cmy 27% @28c p Ib. 

At Boston, trade in somewhat un- 
settled condition; buyers holding off 
to some extent. Western cmy tubs 
sell around 29@30c p lb, York state 
dairy 25@27c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, prices have hardened 
and it now takes 16c p Ib to secure 
full cream cheese. Fine skims move 
at 11@12c. Exports last week were 
940 bxs; foreign demand quiet. 

At Chicago, the situation continues 
firm. Inquiry fairly large and there 
is no pressure of supplies. Western 
twins bring 15@16c p Ib. 

At Boston, receipts continue very 
light and market in an exceptionally 
streng position. Choice N Y twins 
move readily at 16c p Ib. 





Country Produce Markets 


OHTIO—At Columbus, wheat $1 p 
bu, new corn 50c, old Tic, oats 50c, 
rye 75c, bran 25 p ton, middlings 20, 
baled timothy hay 12@14. Steers 4 
@5%e p Ib, veal calves 5@6'%4c, 
heavy hogs 44,@6%c, sheep 4@5c, 


lambs 6c. Cmy butter quiet and firm, 
81@32c p lb, dairy 20@23c, cheese 
15% @16c. Eggs lower at 22c p doz. 
Poultry active, live fowls 10c p Ib, 
chickens llc, turkeys 12@14c. Pota- 


toes higher at 60@65c p bu, onions 
active at 90c@1, cabbage 8@12 p ton. 
Apples firm, 4@5 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 22@23c p 8-lb bskt, peaches 
1.50@2.50 p bu and scarce. 

At Cleveland, cmy butter 30@3l1c p 
lb, dairy 25c, cheese 16@17c. Fresh 
eggs 28c p doz, live fowls 11@12c p 
Ib, turkeys 13@14c, geese 1l4c. Com- 
mon apples 50c@$1 p bu, choice 3@4 
p bbl, peaches 2.75@3 p bu, quinces 
1.75, grapes 10@11c p pony bskt. Po- 
tatoes firm at 65c p bu, onions 1.10 
@1.25 p 100 Ibs, cabbage 8@10 p ton, 
celery 40c p bch. Wheat $1.04 p bu, 
corn 72c, oats 57c, middlings 28 p ton, 
bran 25, baled timothy hay 17@18. 

At Cincinnati, wheat $1.06 p bu, 
corn 68c, oats 56c, baled timothy hay 
17@18 p ton. Cmy print butter 31 
@32c p ib, dairy 20c, f c cheese 15@ 


16c. Eggs 22c p doz, live hens 11@12c¢ 
p lb, turkeys 14c, wool 26c. Choice 


apples 4@5 p bbl. Concord grapes 25 
@28c p 8-lb bskt, peaches 2.50@3.50 
p bu, Bartlett pears T@S8 p _ bbl. 


A Valuable Stock Feed—It gives 
me very great pleasure to be able to 
add my testimonial to the high char- 
acter of the Schumacher stock feed, 
which I have used in my herd of reg- 
istered Holstein cattle for the past 
two years or more, and the fact that 
I continue to use ‘it should be satis- 
factory evidence of the value I place 
upon it. I do not know of a feed at 
the same price that will produce as 
much milk and with apparently no 
injurious effect on the animal, as the 
Schumacher stock feed, and can 
cheerfully and unreservedly recom- 
mend. it to any dairyman or person 
wishing a practically balanced ra- 
tion at a reasonable cost and with- 
out the trouble or experience neces- 
sary in compounding it properly.— 
[Wing R. Smith (Signed), Successors 
to the.Old Firm of Smith & Powell, 
Syracuse, N Y. 
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Buy your separator NOW and take the first step 
toward making this most profitable of all farm invest- 


BUY YOUR 


SEPARATOR 
NOW 


If you have three or more cows and do not own a 
Centrifugal Cream Separator, you certainly need one 
and doubtless know that you do. 
the mistake of delaying its purchase “ until Spring” or 
for that matter even another month. 
it will have raore than half paid for itself by Spring. 

Butter prices at present are unusually high, and it is 
being predicted that first class butter will retail at 50 cts. 
per pound in the large cities this coming winter, 
butter values’ so high, can you afford to waste from 
one-third to one-half your butter fat, as you are surely 
doing without a separator? 
very last bit of butter fat, double your dairv profits, and 


ments by sending at once fora DE LAVAL catalog. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


178-177 Wuciam Stacet 


General Offices: MONTREAL 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG 


107 Fist Sreeer 


* 

cut your work in half. 
xK 

& Cana, Ste. 
CHICAGO 
1213 & (215 Fuserr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 

* Orum™ & SACRAMENTO STB. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK. 


If so, do not make 


Buy it NOW, and 


With 


A separator will save the 


14 &@ 16 Pamcess Staeer 


PORTLAND, OREG. 









weeks 
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is especially prepared for dairy cows. 
quirements of the lacteal organism to 
every drop of milk it is possible to obtain from the 
the same time it supplies nutrition, which builds u 
constitution and maintains it in the ‘‘pink of condition,” 
It is a perfectly balanced ration, easily masticated and 
readily assimilated. [f you will give it a reasonable test you will 
find it will do equally as well for you as it does for 


\ 


If yours cannot su 


but write to 


Castner. 
It’s a money-maker for the man who keeps cows, At all 
dealers. 





Mr. Castner, of Castner & Co., Wharton, 
a few days ago like this: 


“Since I put 
the 


ago, 


and their condition is full 
Considerable, and intend to stick 


, \ 


us, 


* * * 


at each milking? 


quality poorer? 





highest point, and also 


lust three 
the feed 


py cows on Daisy Dairy Feed 
ahead 


MA ed, 
crease alone in milk has paid 4,4 
fifty percent better. I’m 
your feed."’ 


R 


Dai 


perfection, 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO, 


Feed Dept. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


It meets the peculiar re- 
and produces 
animal fed; at 
p the physical 


Mr, 


pply it, don’t accept a substitute, 





)\ What do Your 
0) Milk Pails Say? 


What kind of a story do they tell 
Is the quantity getting less and the 


Or do your cows seem to remain 
stationary in productiveness? 
Wouldn’t you like to have them 
increase their flow up to the 
put 
them in the best ‘‘condition?’’ 


N. J., wrote us 
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We also make 


Giick Feed aad Sterling 


Btock 


corn, oate and barley 


ie. Gregson’s Calf Meal, a perfec 
: ¢ substitute for cow's 
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The Matter That 
Pudd’n’ Settled 
By Emma ©. Dowd 


UISE van Swieten hated 

the mines. Since the day 

that her father, with seven 

of his comrades. was 

brought up into the sun- 
shine, his blackened face mutilated 
almost beyond recognition, she had 
declared that she would never marry 
a man who chose to spend his life in 
a death-trap of a dungeon, This was 
at first supposed to be only the irra- 
tional speech of a grief-stricken girl, 
but time did not change or modify 
her opinion. Handsome or ugly, dull 
or clever, her miner suitors received 
alike the same answer; she still held 
to her vow. 

It might be supposed that when 
Luise’ mind in the matter cf matri- 
mony became well known, her at- 
tendants would be few. Not so. No 
girl in Brusa could summon so many 
youths by a smile or a word as could 
this merry-eyed little beauty. Yet by 
the time that she had counted twenty 
birthdays, her wooers, one by one, 
had turned to more persuasible, if 
less witching, maidens, until only two 
were left. These were Ernst Varen, 
who for love of Luise and of sun- 
shine had quit the mines to become 
a circuit mail carrier, and Claus 
Berghem, the scissors grinder. 

Serious-eyed Ernst was the kind 
of man who, on being asked a ques- 
tion, would ponder it in silence until 
his own moment for answering, and 
then, gazing straight at his inquirer, 
would reply in clear, if not gram- 
matical, English, in a way to leave 
no doubt either of his honesty or his 
wisdom. ¥ 

Handsome Claus, always at less loss 
for words than the ability to utter 
them, would respond to a query with 
dashing humor that, while it might 
leave people in obscurity, seldom 
failed to raise a laugh, a laugh, never- 
theless, at the speaker’s expense if 
he allowed his stutterjng tongue to 
get the better of his merry words. 

As for Luise she played fast and 
loose with her two remaining lovers. 
“Oh, you’re too slow!” she told Ernst. 
“If you’d wake up, like Claus now! 
You never made a jest in your whole 
life, did you, Ernst?” 

Ernst regarded sorrowfully his lady 
of the merry eyes. 

“That Berghem,” he said, deliber- 
ately, ‘would joke on the way to his 
own funeral.” 

Which made Luise shriek with de- 
light, and declare that Ernst was 
growing bright. 

“Why do you play with my heart?” 
he asked. “You know it is yours. It 
has belonged to you ever since the 
first day you came to school, and you 
would ride on that Berghem’s new 
sled’ instead of my mended one. I 
came out of the mine for you. I have 
saved enough to give you a godt 
home. Why will you not come? If 
you like him better than me’”’— 
Ernst’s voice trembled. 

Luise laughed. “What would you 
do then?” 

“T would go away, and never trouble 
you—-never, no more!” he_ replieé 
sadly. 


“Oh, you foolish boy!” and Luise’ 


tossed her pretty head. 

With Claus affairs went no happier. 
We had just returned from a week’s 
tramp, and without ceremony contin- 
ued it into the van Swietens’ living 
room. 

‘“Heydey, my sweet one! Hast thou 
no kiss for me? 

Seeking for gold I have wandered 

afar; 
Touch of thy lips—oh, that will be 
bliss for me! 

Kiss me a welcome, my sweet one, 

my star!” 

Claus possessed a good tenor voice, 
and it was sometimes safer to sing 
in his lady love’s presence than to 
trust to that stammering tongue of 
his. He advanced gaily to claim his 
coveted reward, but Luise slipped 
nround the table, and stood, ready for 
fight, laughing across the barrier. 

“Let’s hear you say that!"’ she dared. 
“Now, slow! I want to see if you've 
improved any since last time.” 

G-G-G-G-Give me a kiss if I will?” 

She nodded, counting her promise 


safe. Three lines went well, and 
then. Claus, elated with his success, at- 
tempted to finish the verse in reck- 
less haste, with a sorry result. Luise 
clapped her hands tantalizingly. 

“You could learn’ well enough if 
you would take pains,” she asserted. 

“I promise to c-c-ce-c-c-cure myself 
if you'll marry me,” he argued. “Say 
yes!” 

“I never will as long as you. stut- 
ter—there!”’ and the girl set. her lit- 
tle foot firmly on the homemade rug. 

Claus’ face darkened. “p-P-P-P- 
Pretty welcome for a _ fellow!” he 
grumbled. 

“Then do as I tell you; practice 
going slow and steady!” 

“Will you then?” 

But Luise only laughed. 

One night when the men of Brusa 
came up from the mines they found 
all above ground in confusion. The 
hamlet was stirred from end to end. 
Pudd’n’ was lost. 

Everybody knew Pudd’n’ — rosy 
dumpling of a boy, the youngest of 
Widow Liebert’s six children, ard not 
quite a year old. Everybody loved 
Pudd’n’, too, for there was not a 
handsomer, happier little fellow to be 
found. 

Since the death of Carl Liebert the 
town authorities had aided his fam- 
ily, but they had told the mother that 
her baby was “one too many,” and 
that he must be given away, thereby 
allowing her more time for work. She 
had no doubt there were plenty of 
rich people who would be. glad 
to adopt her beautiful boy, but how 
could she give him up! This was 
grieving her heart away, when on 
returning home from an errand she 
found him gone. 

Liska, Ansel and the others had been 
so busy playing that -his absence had 
not been noticed. The last they re- 
membered of him was when Salomo 
had given him some milk, just how 
long ago none of them could tell. 

The little hamlet had been thor- 
oughly gone over when the miners 
came up from work, and they began 
to explore the woods, using torches 
when the daylight faded. 

Brusa was hedged in by hills, and 
between it and Hochberg, the nearest 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


village, rose a high mountain, so pr?- 
cipitous on the further side as to 
preclude any possibility of travel, 
though it was many miles to Hoch- 
berg around by the road. On the ac- 
cessible pertion of the mountain, as 
well as far out upon the highway, the 
search .went on all night, but not-a 
trace of the child could be found. 
Wolves and other wild beasts roamed 
through these mountain woods, and 
when morning came, |. bringing no 
news of the little one, the men shook 
their heads mournfully, and, whis- 
pered among themselves that Pudd’n’ 
would never be found alive. 

Yet for the sake of their dead com- 
rade and his poor, heartbroken wid- 
ow, as well as for love of little 
Pudd’n’ himself, they continued the 
search. But they were all peor men, 
and when day after day’ passed with 
nothing to reward their efforts they 
were foreed to return to the mines, 
in the settled belief that the child 
was dead. 

The Widow Liebert was an aunt of 
Luise van Swieten’s, and the lost baby 
had been the girl's especial favorite. 
She was beside herself with grief and 
fear, and she did some rash moun- 
tain climbing on her own account, try- 
ing to find some trace of her darling. 
It was in vain; still she would not 
give up hope. ‘ . 

Neither the letter carrier nor the 
scissors grinder had been at home 
when the child was first missed, but 
returning at the week’s end they 
found the young woman of their af- 
fections plunged in wild sorrow. 
Claus’ flippancies seemed even to 
himself out of place, and for once he 
knew not what to say. 

“If the dear child had died right 
here at home,” Luise wailed, “I could 
bear it better; but think what may 
have happened to him! Oh, the un- 
certainty of it all!-It is too much! I 
cannot have it so—my precious little 
Pudd'’n’!” 

Luise’s tears incited Ernst to ac- 
tion, and he spent his Sunday on the 
mountain, seeking vainly for the lost 
child. Claus stayed at the van 
Swieten’s, half-wearying, half-com- 
forting the girl with his cheerful con- 
jectures and his appealing love songs. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do!” Luise 


A WITCH RACE 


By Ruth Ingraham 


What a jolly party of 
witches we: : 

Let’s race on our broom- 
sticks 

One! two!! three!!! 


The owls hoot. 
The bats fly 
As up we shoot 
In the starry sky, 
Hurrah! we shout, we are gay 
and free! 





exclaimed, in answer to a melodious 
entreaty for her heart and her hand, 
“l’ll marry the man who first brings 
me news of Pudd’n’!” 

“A m-m-m-m-m-miner!” and Claus 
gazed at her, wide-eyed. 

She laughed softly. “I hadn’t fin- 
ished—I was going to add, provided 
it was you or Ernst.” 

Claus’ face clouded... “Why didn’t 
you s-s-S-ay so before!’” he grumbled, 
“There’s that snail been scouring the 
mountain all day long! I b-b-b-b- 
b’lieve you t-t-told ‘him that this 
morning!” he flashed, with sudden 
jealousy. 

“Doodle!” she retorted. “I never 
thought of it till this minute. He 
went of his own accord—just for 
love,” and she smiled tantalizingly at 
Claus’ discomforture. 

The maj] carrier heard of the offer 
before he reported to the girl after 
his day’s quest. Claus had been too 
exultant to keep the matter a secret. 
Ernst received the news as his final 
doom, and he set out on Monday 
morning, his heart heavy with dead 
hopes. His route took him first to 
Waitzen, thirty miles away, then 
around the mountain to Hochberg, 
south to Waldeck, Jacobswalde, and 
Landshut, bringing him ~ back to 
Brusa again by the next Saturday. 
He should have no time for further 
search till the last day of the week 
while Claus was at liberty to drop his 
scissors grinding for a month, if he 
chose, provided ht could pick up 
enough here and there to satisfy his 
appetite. The way ahead looked dark 
to honest Ernst. Luise could not love 
him, he reasoned, or knowing all 
this she woyld not have offered her 
hand as reward for a task which he 
was not in @ position to perform. He 
had little doubt that the child was 
dead; but even in that case Claus 
might be able to secure proof of the 
fact, and so win the prize. ; 

Mail day was an event in these far- 
separated hamlets, and the advent of 
the postman was perhaps as pleasant 
a feature as that of the mail itself. 
His post horn rarely failed of a joy- 
ous greeting. 

When Ernst Varen reached Peter 
Hermann’s cottage on the remote 
edge of Hochberg, Tuesday after- 
noon, the dooryard was full of chil- 
dren. This was not unusual, for 
Mother Hermann’s brood numbered 
seven; but today one might. have 
thought a party was in progress so! 
numerous were the youngsters. The} 
donkey-cart was at once surrounded! 
by the whole crowd, all eager to im- 
part some wonderfui news. 2 ; 

A little stranger child had suddenly) 
appeared in the Hermanns’ kitchen,’ 
crying for “Ma-ma!” and “Mi’k!” His 
face had been stained with berries 
and streaked by tears, his curls were 
matted and tangled, his little frock 
dirty and torn, and his bare feet and 
legs scratched and bleeding as if 
from thorns and briers. Lenore had 
satisfied his hunger with milk from| 
her own cup, Mother Hermann had} 
washed him and dressed him in a} 
clean frock, and had kept him under) 
her roof, hoping to discover who he, 
was and whence he had come. Had 
the letter carrier heard of any lost 
child? How could such a baby have 
wandered so far from home? Didn't 
he think the angels had dropped him 
from heaven? Such was the tale and 
such the eager questions that were 
poured into Ernst Varen’s ears, fill- 
ing him with a wild, almost incred- 
ible Joy. 

At last his slow tongue found a gap 
fn the chatter. “I think I know the 
boy. He belongs to a poor widow 
woman over in Brusa. Their hearts 
are broken for him. The men stayed 
out of the mine to hunt for him, and 
they think he has been devoured bya 
beast. Pudd’n’ they call him; where 
is he?” . 

Lenore brought the little fellow to 
the foreground, and he stretched his 
arms toward Ernst, smiling at the fa- 
miliar face. 

“That’s him, sure enough!” ex- 
claimed the postman, lifting him ten- 
derly, while a wave of intoxicating 
bliss swept his soul and so illumined 
his face that one girl whispered to 
her neighbor, “See, how he loves 
him!” 

“But how did he get here?” queried 
Mother Hermann. 

Ernst “looked back at the road 
stretching far away in the distance, 
and shook his head. “Those little 
feet could never come that way,” he 


gaid. Then he glanced up at the pre- 
cipitous mountain towering above the 
village, and muttered, “No! no!—no! 
no!” He could not answer the ques- 
tion. 
It 
would 
Pudd'n’ 
two of 
gone 


doubtful whether anybody 
ever have discovered how 
came to be in Hochberg if 
the Hermann boys had not 
blackberrying. Berries were 
searce, and they climbed the moun- 
tain as far as they dared, in hopes 
of filling their pails. The fruit was 
plentier than in the valley, but the 
boys. found what excited them far 
more than bushes thick with black- 
berries—it was a bit of Pudd'n’ ’s red 
calico frock! They tore it from the 
bush where it had caught, and rushed 
home with their trophy. 
A large number of 
women. and children climbed the 
mountain to examine the spot, and 
returned with more red calico shreds 
and a.startling story. They had found 
prints of baby feet here and there in 


is 


adventurous 


moist places, and there was but one 
thing to believe—that Pudd’n’ had 
wandered up to the top of the steep, 
and, losing his footing, had fallen 
over the cliff, catching on shrubs and 
bushes, and so miraculously escaping 
harm. 

Ernst, for personal reasons, was 


thankful that there was neither horse 
nor donkey in the village, and there- 


fore no immediate way of sending 
Pudd’n’ home. He arranged with 
Mother Hermann to keep him until 
Saturday, when he would return to 
Hochberg on his way home from 
Landshut. The mail carrier’s mind 
was far from being at peace, how- 
ever, as he set out the next morning. 
What might not happen during his 
three days’ absence! If Claus should 


become weary of his fruitless search 


on the mountain, he might take to 
the road any day, and Hochberg 
would be likelier to lure him than a 


more distant town If Ernst. could 
only take Pudd’n’ directly home—oh, 
if he could! But that would make 
his mails at least a day late, and he 
shook his head stoutly at the tempting 
thought. So, exacting a promise from 
Mother Hermann not to give up the 
child until he should come for him, 
he drove away. 

The third day found him back in 
Hochberg, just in time to witness the 
end of a spirited argument between 
the boy’s temporary guardian and 
the scissors grinder 

Claus had come over from Brusa 
for the day, and, learning how mat- 
ters stood, had used all his powers of 
cajolery in a vain attempt to induce 
good Dame Hermann to surrender 
the baby. As soon as he saw the mail 
carrier, however, he seemingly relin- 
quished all with great suavity, and 
Ernst, while keeping an eye upon his 
rival, set about an immediate de- 
parture for Brusa. 

Many of the Hochberg people came 
to the Hermann cottage for a last 
look at the baby who had had such a 
miraculous roll down the mountain, 
and they left Pudd’n’ richer by a 
number of simple gifts. In his new 
frock, shoes and stockings, hat and 
coat, he looked little like the forforn 
baby who had begged for “mi’k” the 
week before. A seat was arranged 
for him among the mail.»bags, where 
he sat, like a little king on his throne, 
while everybody wanted a last kiss or 
a squeeze of the small hand. 

Then away rolled the donkey-eart, 





followed by a troop of children, all 
shouting, “Good-by, good-by!” 

It was a long, long drive to Brusa, 
and Pudd’n’ might } e grown tired 
of sitting so still among the mail 
bags, if it had not been for the scia- 
sors grinder. It was well for lazy- 
going Claussthat the donkey was a 
slow traveler. As it was he managed 
to keep abreast of the little cart, and 
he entertained the baby with snatches 

care-free manner 


of song, sung in 2 r 
that quite puzzled Ernst, and entirely 
threw him off his guard. How a man 


who thhad as good as lost his sweet- 
heart could carol such love ditties 
and show himself to be in so rollick- 
ing a mood was beyond honest 
Ernst’s comprehension. 

So it was that when they were 


within a mile of the hamlet the mail 
earrier suddenly discovered, to his 
utter dismay, that Claus was missing. 
In a flash he saw the trick that had 
been played. The scissors grinder 
must have struck into the woods at a 
point scarce more than half the dis- 
tance to Brusa by way of the road, 


WORTH READING) 


‘Send For Our Stove B 


WHY HOT GET THE BEST and SAVE FROM $5 to $407 


grade stove, made of the best materi- 
als by expert workmen, and 
stove made of scrap iro: 


and he would thus be the first to 
reach Luise with the news. Ernst 
looked at the mail bags—they were 


all that lay between him and the 
prize! He was fleet of foot, and even 


with the boy on his back he was cer- 


tain that he could ouirun Claus if he 
had the chance. but the maii! It 
would never do to leave it, even on 


that little-traveled road. He groaned 
aloud, as he desperdtely decided on 
his course. Claus was sure not to 
hurry more than was needful, and in 


that was his forlorn hope. Hurried- 
ly mek'ng the little one secure, he 
urged the ¢ key forward. Never did 
that lazy little beast receive such a 
prodding, for happiness was in the 
balance, and a second might tip the 
scale. 

But with all Ernst’s efforts, Claus 
was first in Brusa. His run, hoW- 
ever, little used as he was to haste, 


left him scant of breath. Th's, added 
to his excitement, took away his 
power of te‘livng the story he had sold 
his honor to bring. Never had he stui- 
tered as when he dashed into the van 
Swieten cottage. 


“Pp-P-P-P-P-P-P-P-P-P-P-P-” he 
panted, b» ‘ould get no further 

“What in the world are you trying 
to stv?” ested L1'se. 

Claus pertiy recevered his breath 
and desperetely bez2n avrew :— 


“Pp-P-P-P-P-P-P-Pudd'n’ 's 
C-C-C-c-c-c-c-c"— 

The girl stared, a terrified look on 
her face 

“T-P-P-P-P-P-P-P-P-P- Pudd'n‘,” 
he began’ frantically once more. 
at the instznt Ernst strode in, and 
laid the boy in Luise’s lap. 


C-C-C- 


One bewildered look at the unfa- 
miliarly clad little figure, and then 
with a cry of joy she clasped him to 


her heart. Pe“ore a word could be 
spoken she had sped from the door 
and across to the Widow Liebert’s. 

Later Ernst drew Luise away from 
the jubilant, boisterous crowd. 
went passively, with no word; but 
when out of sight of the others she 
suddenly clung to his arm in a pas- 
sion of tears. 

“My darling! What is_ it?’ 
questioned, a terror clutching at his 
heart. 

“Oh, 
sobbed. 

“Afraid,” 
hendingly. 

“Yes—afraid he—oh, 
afraid he would find him!” 
der swept her. 

Ernst understood now. At last she 
had come to know her own heart! 


I—was—so afraid!” she 


he repeated uncompre- 


Ernst! — 





As they stood, clasped in each 
other’s arms, a foot crunched th- 
gravel. They looked up, and saw 
Claus smilingly regarding them. 

Doffing his cap, he broke _ into 
song :— 

“Fare thee well, Lady! Long have I 
loved thee— 

Fairest of fair ones, heart of my 

heart! 


Mine would be rapture, could I have 
have moved thee! 
Fare thee well, Lady, 


part. 


forever we 





She | 


he | 


A shud- | 


With a low bow he dashed into the | 


wood, and the underbrush 
from sight. 

“Just like him!” murmured 
girl, with a soft little laugh. 

“That Berghem is a pretty 
sort of fellow,” said Ernst, gener- 
ously; “but he don’t know any more 
about love than a spring rooster. 
He'll be telling his story down to the 
tavern in less than half an hour.” 

Luise laughed contentedly, while 
her lover talked on, planning for the 
happy days ahead. 

As they came in sight of the Liebert 
cottage, Pudd’n’ slipped from _ his 
mother’s arms, and ran to meet them. 
Ernst lifted him tenderly. 

“Little one,” he said, “you have 
settled this matter all right, and you 
must be our boy. now—Luise’s and 


mine.” 


the 


good 


As night to stars, woe luster gives 
to man.—[Dr Edward Young. 


TIGHT LUNGS 


Mr Accordion: “I wonder 
can be pneumonia.” 














shut him | 
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WORLD SHOEMAKERS 















SHOES bear the well- 

known trade-mark “* Ail Amer- 
ica™ it is a guarantee of shoe goodness 
backed by a firm who for over forty years 
have been successful practical shoemakers for the 
whole family. The All America line offers to men and women a large 
variety of styles, shapes, widths and sizes so that every whim 
and fancy may be easily gratified. 
brands of shoes 


itis free. It will keep you posted on up- 
to-date shoe styles. Shoes when 
ordered direct, 25c. per pair 
extra. Men's 
". Rice & Hutchins Aten 
ALL AMERICA Patent Colt Blucher, 
Pee ae Incorporated Dull Calf Uipper, 
Blacher, Gabon Heel SS HIGH STREET Exwesi Li $a2 
A New Fall Syle. $3.30 BOSTON, MASS. Very Sujish. $4.08 
- 


for men, women and children, including the 
famous Educator Shoe built on our own common-sense last 
which “lets the child's foot grow as it should.” 

Thousands of up-to-date dealers sell Rice & Hutchins Shoes. Seven 
large modern factories are necessary to meet the growing demand. 
Write to-day for our family foot-wear catalog. 
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Why wear yourself and your clothes out every Monday over 
the old-fashioned, back-breaking washboard when you can 
save both yourself and the clothes? 


“Let the Royal Blue 
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Wash For You” 


Our 1907 washer actually seves the garments from wear, while it makes 


e,and handsome to look ct. 


The Royal Biue Washer 
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k for the washer with 


the Royal Blue globe gear case on top, and Louisiana cypress tub with rich 
biue hoops. Ask your Zealer to SHOW you the Royal Bive. Write teday 
for book giving valuable suggestions on washing. 


THE H. F. BRAMMER MPG. CO., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, la. 
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Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
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BY F. A. 


T the time of this incident, I 
A was living on a sandy farm on 

which grasses and ‘clovers did 
not grow ‘well. For the purpose of 
securing more roughage, thereby en- 
«bling me to increase the number of 
ynilch cows on the farm, I had bought 
ten acres of marsh land several miles 
from home, and on the opposite side 
of a navigable river. 

Parts of the marsh were covered 
with brush, and with the view of 
grubbing up some of it, I set out one 
bright morning in March, accom- 
panied by my 12-years-old son. It 
Was necessary to cross a river to 
reach the marsh. The banks on both 
sides were high or covered with 
young trees and brush and there was 
only one really good, though still 
dangerous, place where the river was 


generally crossed. with teams. The 
place was dangerous because of the 
depth of the river there, the water 


‘running with a whirling motion, thus 
eonstantly wearing the ice from be- 
low and weakening it. As the farm- 
ers knew of this, they did not cross 
the river to get home the hay that 
had been made in the summer until 
the river was perfectly safe, or ap- 
parently so. 

. My wife was aware of the danger 


of crossing the river with a team at 
this time of year, and cautioned me 
not to risk my life and that of my 
son, but advised me to tie the horse 
on the bank and walk across. I 
promised her that I would do that. 
A COLD PLUNGE 
When, however, I arrived at the 


river the ice appeared strong enough 
to carry the weight of a horse, buggy 


and its two occupants. Without re- 
ilecting long I drove onto the ice. 
All went well untii we were about 


two rods from the opposite shore and 
vight above the particularly danger- 


ous place. Suddenly the ice began 
to crack, and gave away! The water 
here is some twenty-five feet deep, 


and the force with which it ran made 
it difficult for me to keep myself and 
my son from going under the ice. As 
soon as we were in the water I had 
grasped my son and, by treading wa- 
ter, tried to keep from sinking. To 
have kept myself above water in this 
way would have been an easy task, 
eomparatively, but holding my son 
sbove water, too, was really too much 
weight for’ my feet to sustain, and 


down both of us went before we 
could reach the edge of the unbroken 
ce. The morning was raw and chilly, 
and the cold water had also helped to 
1umb my limbs, but I made another 


effort, and succeeded in rising above 
water nea¥ the unbroken ice. 
NlOPES DASIIED 
I lifted my son onto the ice, and 


myself proceeded to climb out of the 
water. But the warmth of the wa- 
ier had so permeated the ice that it 
ngain broke under my, or rather, 
our, weight, and we were struggling 
ior life once more. While my 
strength, that of a strong, healthy 
aan in his best years, was fast wan- 
ig, I determined, if possible, to 
«gain reach the edge of unbroken 
‘ce. As we were getting farther away 
:rom the dangerous place, there was 
Nope that we would be saved if we 
could only once more ‘get onto the 
ice. Slowly, holding my son in my 
zsrms, I neared the edge of the ice, 
through treading water all the time. 
Tt seemed that I would not possess 
strength enough to lift my son out 
of the water onto the ice, but through 
great efforts I succeeded in hurling 
him onto it, while I held myself on 
the edge, unable to climb out of the 
water, so numb were my limbs. 
SAFE AT LAST 


Finally, I made one quick jump, 
which totally exhausted my strength, 
but also landed me far enough on the 
ice to prevent. me from falling back. 
The ice held this time. I lay for 
some time on the ice. As soon as T 
had regained sufficient strength, I 


OF PRACTICAL 


crawled to the shore, where my son 
was shivering in frozen clothes. 

The horse, when we broke through 
the ice, made several attempts to 
climb out of the water, but‘ with the 
buggy dragging her down, she had 
already drowned when I reached the 
shore. 

Shivering in wet and frozen 
clothes, my son and I recrossed the 
river and started for the nearest 
place, a country store about one 
mile distant. 


Work Bench and Saw Table 


BY A. M. WATERMAN 








Get a big, empty packing box such 
as all dry goods stores have in great 
supply; almost all their goods come in 
such boxes as are shown in Fig 1. 
After carefully removing cover, lay 
it on its side, with the open top 
toward the front. 

This open top is 


now to be fitted 


with drawers and shelves as suggested 
in Fig II, though a different arrange- 
ment can be used if desired. 


For in- 








r <= 
DRY GOODS BOX 
stance, a closet can be made at one 
side in which saws, bits and squares 


can be hung on nails or hooks. The 


drawers are very convenient for all 
small tools, nails and screws and 
the various: little ‘fixings’ that go 
with a tool bench. Planes can best 
be accommodated on _ such -open 


shelves as are shown. 

At the back of one end of the box 
remove two boards and hinge a strip 
of board to the floor at the inner end 
for a treadle, with wheel and crank 
shaft above it, to connect by a band 
with ‘the little circular saw attach- 
can be bought all ready 

This attachment is, of 
to the under side of 


ment that 
up. 
screwed 


to set 
course, 














> Sv: 


SAW COVER 


the top, so that only ‘he upper part of 
the saw blade will show above the 
table. Such a little saw will prove 


of great assistance to the worker in 
wood, for it will quickly saw a board 
from ene end to the other, and will 
do it evenly, since a bit of straight- 
edged board can be tacked to the 
table, along which to guide the board, 
as the saw passes through it. 

If desired all the fittings for the saw 
can be purchased with it, such as 
wheels, band and treadle. The part 
of the saw that appears above the 
table should have a cover fitted to go 
down over it, as shown in Fig TII. 
This wil! prevent any chance of 





AID 


one’s getting his hand caught on the 
sharp ‘teeth. 

As a further means of safety, this 
cover may be raised and fastened to 








Fie, 
COMPLETED TABLE 


an overhanging board when the saw 
is being used; as suggested in Fig IV. 
This gives free aecess to the saw but 
forms a guard over it to prevent one’s 
being injured. In using’ the saw, never 
feed the board with the hand up to 
the last inch to be sawed; use a bit of 
board to shove the saw-board through 
to the end of the sawing. To make 
this work bench perfectly steady at 
all times, pass several screws down 
through the bottom into the floor. 





Aimlessness spends its time going 
nowhere and coming back. 


A Little Boy’s Charade 


BY A. H. WOODRUFF 


If one had chanced to be a girl, 
Complexion bright and rosy, 

With sparkling eye and sunny curl, 
And pretty as a posy, 

He never would have won two 
Far-famed in song and story, 

And doubtless would have deemed quite 


name 


tame 
A life devoid of glory. 


And then he never would have foug 
A loss to youngsters ever, 

For one, if two three four were nought 
Had been a hero never. 

A four he was, and no mistake— 


‘Tis down in black and white, sir; 
If at the record you will take 
A glance, you'll see I'm right, sir 


So one two three four is the whole; 
A title very famous. 

A boy not know it? Oh, how droll! 
Why, what an ignoramus! 
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EDDYSTONE 





Simpson -Eddystone Prints 
You know them ; your mother 
knew them also. Exactly the 

“ same high quality that first made 
Simpson Prints the standard. 
Better designs than ever ; some 
designs in a new silk finish. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the edaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) 








colors. 






























Staffer an: 
making wine,jelly,etc. The 


NTERPRISE 


AND LARD PRESS 


grinding or crushing, and is usefulin 
ur dealer for these machines. 


r the “ Enterprising Ho: 


For Butchering Time and All the Time 


Besides being a necessity at butchering time, the Emterprise Sausage 
a Lard Press is equally useful as a Fruit Press when 


saves much of the hardest work of butchering. Itis well madeand 
does its work without a hitch. The cylinder is bored true. Meat 
cannot rise above the plate. Corrugated spout prevents air enter- 
ing casing, and assures perfect filling and preservation of sausage. 
The Enterprise Meat Chopper cuts sausage meat without 
reparing other foods. Ask 
Look for the name “‘ Enterprise ” on the machine you buy. Write 
,”’ @ book of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. of PA., 208Dauphin St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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I SHIP DIRECT 


FROM FACTORY 
ON APPROVAL 


Saving all 
middlemen’s 
profits. My 
new 50 page 
_ book will 
™ convince you 
# that I can 
SAVE YOU 


$10 to $20 


Thave sold a half 
‘million dollars worth 
Sangeet money 
es. Your 
refunded after 


SIX MONTHS’ IDEAL TRIAL iF CLAPP’S STEEL RANGE 


does not prove in every way better than others. superior 
location on Lake Erie where iron, steel ma ts and 
and best, enables me to furnish @ 



















skilled labor are d 
TOP NOTCH Steel ge at the — you would pay st 
home for an ordi: stove. Send for free catalogues of 45 


styles and si or without reservoir, for farm, resi- 
dence or hotel use. 4 


CHESTER E. CLAPP, 235 Lynn Street, TOLEDO, OM, 














Special Offer to 
ew Subscribers 


We will send this journal until January 1, 
1909,to every new subscriber for the coming 
ine um the regular price of $1.00, thus giv- 

the numbers for the remainder of this 
year free from the time the subscription is 
received. We will further send,when ready, 
our new and uable 


Year Book and Almanac 
for 1908 


This book contains in a condensed form an 
immense amount of statistical matter and 
general information, together with the most 
reliable comparative weather records ever 
compiled. 

The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we ask as 
a favor that you show our journal to your 
friends and neighbors and ask them to sub- 
scribe. Asan inducement to get upaclub we 
will send you our journal one year free, in-* 
elud: the year book to yourself and sub- 

on receipt of two new subscribers. {> 

Now is the most favorable time for getting 
subscriptions, and trust you will begin at once 
an en tic canvass of your town or neigh- 
borhood and make good use of this offer, 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page. 








Orange Judd Company, 
New Y. 7 “Cuisego, @. 
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| NEEDLEWORK. 


Our Pattern Offer 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S LONG COAT 
The warm long coat is one of the 
indispensable garments in the little 
girl’s wardrobe during autumn and 








No 4286—Long Coat for Little Girl 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
winter, but to be quite acceptable to 
the wearer it must be in line with 
current modes. The coat illustrated 
in No 4286 is one of the newest de- 
signs, and though its shaping is novel 
it presents no difficulties of construc- 
tion which the home sewer cannot 
everceme. The coat is cut without 
underarm seams, the shaping being 
effected by means of an underarm 
piece, over which the side seams of 
front and back and front extensions 
are lapped and stitched to position, 
A well-fitting shawl collar and a com 
fortable bishop sleeve complete this 
attractive garment. 

NEGLIGEE SHIRT FOR THE BOY 


No 4304—A well-fitting shirt which 











~ No 4304—Boy’s Negliigee Shirt, 4, 6 
8, 10, 12, 14 and i6 years. 





does not “ride up” in the back nor 


constrict the arms or neck is a real 
comfort to the wearer whether boy 
or man. An excellent model for a 
boy’s negligee shirt is here shown, 
and will be appreciated by the home 
sewer who recognizes the value of a 
reliable pattern. It provides for either 
box-pleat or lap closing, in regulation 
or coat style, and may be made with 
or without the turndown collar and 
permanent or detachable cuff. 


BECOMING TEAGOWN 


No 6957—The model illustraed is 
especially pleasing, the long straight 
lines being becoming to almost any 























No 6957—Charming Tea Gown, 32, 
34, 36, 38,40 and 42-inch bust. 
type of figure, while the tucked col- 
lar, wide at the back and shoulders 
and narrowing in front to a point, 
has @ most graceful effect. A charm- 
ing result, too, is afforded by the 
tucked yoke, below which the full 
front falls in unbroken lines to the 
hem. The gown is adapted to the fig- 
ure at the waistline by a series of 
small tucks, over which a ribbon 
girdle may be adjusted if desired, 
though this is not necessary 


HOW TO ORDER 


These patterns are 10 cents each 
from .our Pattern Department, this 
office. Order by number. 








Vegetable Protein and Animal Protein 
FROM BULLETIN U S DEPT OF AGRI 
T has been well known that veg 

etable foods, without any help 

from the animal kingdom, will 
sustain men in health and working 
power, and careful experiments have 
shown that protein performs essen- 
tially the same part in nutrition, 
whether it be from’ milk, meat, ce- 
real, or legume. Among other ex- 
periments may be mentioned that of 

Rutger, a Dutch physician, and his 


‘ind whether within cottage walls 


THE ‘SEWING 'ROOM" 


wife, which lasted ten weeks. Their 
conclusion was that vegetable food 


| 


can perfectly well be substituted for | 


animal, provided only that it contain 
the same amount of nutrients in 
proper proportions, When living on 
a@ purely vegetable diet they relied 
largely on peas, beans, and lentils, 
eating them in some form at nearly 
every meal. From an economic 
standpoint the average difference in 
the cost of the two kinds of diet was 
that less fuel was used to cook the 
animal foods eaten. 

It is not improbable, however, that 
there are differences between animal 
and vegetable protein that cannot be 
tested by any method now at our 
command, differences which would 
would explain the almost universal 
preference for some animal food in 
the diet. From our present knowl- 
edge it would seem that the mixed 
diet made up of both animal and 
vegetable food is the best and most 
practicable for the vast majority of 
people. } 





Home 





BY MYRTLE CONGER 


I think the lordly palace is 
Less than the lowly cot 

And poor in hospitality 
If Love within dwell 


I know the lowly cottage is 
More than the palace fair, 
And richer far in royalty, 
If only Love dwell there. 


Or "heath a palace dome, 
Wherever Love with Love doth dwell, 


not, } 





There—only there—is home. 





The End of Nature-Study is to de- 
velop spiritual sensitiveness and in- 
sight; therefore, it must not cease 
with mere objects and phenomena. 
In this it differs from the prevailing 
conception of  science-teaching. I 
think that I catch this *note in the 
syllabi and books that I have exam- 
ined. This attitude accepts phenom- 
ena as real, and regards what we 
call “progress” to be really such. It/ 
accepts the world as good. It does 
not depreciate the need and import- 
ance of introspection, but regards in- 
trospection and meditation as exer- 
cise for a mature and maturing mind, | 
and holds that such exercise is most | 
effective when most closely related to 
experience. Nature-study isnot mere- 
ly objective if it is developed in the 
way in which it should be developed. 
If we develop first the meditative, 
passive and subjective habit, then we 


are oriental; but the spirit of the | 
west is to live actively with the| 
world.—[L. H. Bailey in The Cen-' 


tury. 


One of the queerest houses in the 
world is located in a mining town 
of Nevada. It is built almost en- 
tirely of glass bottles. They were 
piled in tiers, one above another, 
from the ground to the roof, and 
cemented together with mud. It has 
made a warm, comfortable house, 
and, needless to say, a light one. 








EVER BEEN THERE? 


The way it seems when we are ad- 
vised to drink a quart of water cach 
day for health’s sake. 


(23) 379 
Buy your clothing di 
rect from the mill. Cut 


out the dealer’s ts. 
Get two suits ae 


price of one, Suitgan~ 
overcoats 
MADE TO ORDER 
Mill handsomely trimmed 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Many pat- 


Save Half terns to choose from, 


3 d bd 
Men’s yous Suits 
Overcoats and Raincoats 
MADE TO ORDER 


$7-52 to $18:0° 
Ladies’ 
Fall 


Dress 
Patterns 


Made 


to Order 
at the 


Women's dress goods 
direct from the mill to 
the wearer at wholesale 
prices. All the newest 
styles and colors, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Panamas, 
Henriettas, Shepherd's 
Checks, Mohairs, Every 
yard guaranteed, 


inall . EXPRESS CHARGES PAID. 
Sh Write for samples and 
ades catalogue. 


CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 


DEW IDS 


)ON CREDIT 


jake Your Christmas Selections New. 

ve: you select we send on approval. 

If satisfied, pay 1-5on delivery, balance in 
8 monthtv ™ "te. free. Write 

Dept. L-165 , 92 State &t., Chicago, 














Every Family Needs 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 





The little weekly paper of that name Roepe 
you posted on all e important news of the 
world, and tells it in a few words with clear 
explanations, 

No need to waste time on the overgrown, 
tiresome, unieliable dailies. Take Current 
Events for yourself and for your young friends. 
Bring it to the attention of your local teachers 
and school officials. It’s a little gem ofa paper 
and is doing a great educational work. for 
free sample copies. Subscription only 40 cenis 
@ year; large discounts for schools, Address 


Rastern Office, Western OF). 
2 Worthington St. Current Events Marquette Builling 
Bpringfeld, Mase. Ch lenge. 


SOILS 


Charles William Burkett 
Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
dry and uninteresting, but in this case it read 
like a novel. The author has put into it his in 
dividuality. The story of the properties of th 
soils, their improvement and management, as wel 
as a discussion of the problems of crop eo 

equal val 








and crop feeding, make this book 
uable to the farmer, student and teacher. 
There are many illustrations of a practical char 


acter, each one suggesting some fundamental prin 
ciple in soil management. 300 pages. 5%x8 inchs 
Cloth 33. 


,ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





439-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Be Sure to Say 2" 1 Saw Your Adv 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to k yhich J 
they get the most orders from. ee ee 











GOLD COIN HEATERS 


give more heat from the same amount 
of fuel and require less care and 
attention any heating 


stove 3 
Gold Goin , are made in 


many styles, burn either coal or wood 

with i led finishi A the 

with n cke ngs, 

home b and cheerful as well as 

warm and comfortable. Do not com- 

pare Gold Coin Heaters with the 
by mail, 
aes. Seo 













GOLD COIN STOVE COMPANY, 


Direct from Factory 
Freight Paid 


STOVES AND RANGES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
A Year on Approval, 


, Send it back at 
our expense end we will co- 
fund your money. 





1 Oak Street, Yroy, N. ¥. (Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 


have been made in our own foundry and sold by 
years to thousands of house 


sired. Specially designed for saving 
fuel, time and labor; nickeled parts 
removable for cleaning. The most 
complete and convenient range you 
buy, and at a price no dealer can 
er on any high grade range. See 
tee for One Year in this ad- 


of . showing all styles, with desorty. 
tions, illustrations and prices. You wi 
save money by getting it before you buy 
any range. Just write a postal to-day. 
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: Good Stories 
Stories of Character, 








ADVERTISEMENT 


THE BEST PAPER FOR FAMILY READING. . 
IT COMES: EVERY WEEK THE YEAR ROUND. 











TH 


For $1.75 the subscriber for the 52 issues of the 1908 volume will receive an 
amount of good reading equivalent to twenty 400-page books of fiction, 
adventure, science, biography or travel ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 










Adventure and Heroism, 
including 6 fine Serials. 


Articles : 
- Sketches, Reminiscences 


and Contributions to 
Knowledge by Famous 
Men and Women. 


Timely Notes 
on Current Events and 
Discoveries and_ Inven- 


tions in Science and 


Natural History. 


2000 Cente 


— Wit, Humor and Mis- 
cellany. The Editonal 
Page,the Weekly Health 
Article, the Children’s 
Page, etc. 





The contents of The Companion are chosen with a view to interest all tastes and ages. The father as well as the son 
will enjoy the tales of adventure, the mother will renew her girlhood in the stories for girls, while the paper always abounds in 
stories, long and short, which may be read aloud in the most varied family group to the keen pleasure of all. 








Send for Free Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Holiday Numbers. 
The Companion’s 4-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in Full Color. 


Then the 52 Issues of The Companion for 1908 —a Library of the Best Reading for Every Member of the Family. BA 103 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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